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by HOME PRACTICE 
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‘The 
Shorthand Championship 
Contest 


An Account by Rupert P. SoRelle 


HILADELPHIA has always been re- 
P ferred to, jocularly, but without justice, 

as a “slow town.” Even so good a cul- 
tivator of amicable relations between nations 
as the Prince of Wales, on his late visit to this 
country, remarked to a newspaper man that he 
was “going to spend a week in Philadelphia, 
tomorrow.” Knowing Philadelphia as I do, I 
would certainly interpret that to mean that 
things moved so swiftly in the City of Brother- 
ly Love that one can pack a week's activity and 
enjoyment into one day. (Philadelphia papers 
please copy.) 

At any rate, the fastest and most accurate 
shorthand writing ever achieved in an open 
contest was done in the City of Philadelphia! 

The 1926 Shorthand Championship was a 
battle of the shorthand giants. It was in a 
sense a struggle between “old” and “new” 
techniques—as it has been for several years— 
with equal numerical representation of both 
in the final results this year. 

A young ma Dupraw—again 
emerged the victor, and in winning the cham- 
pionship for the second time in succession, he 
performed a feat in shorthand writing and 
transcribing that has no parallel in the history 
of an art that dates back mere than half a 


century before the birth of Christ. To 
appreciate the supremacy of Mr. Dupraw’s 
position, it is only necessary to study his in- 
dividual score given below. 


Mr. Dupraw’s Score 


Per Cent 
AccuRACcY 
99.818 
99.693 
99.857 


Speen Torat Worps Errors 
220 1102 
260 1302 
280 1400 
8 AVERAGE 99.789 


Tora 3804 


The astonishing nature of Mr. Dupraw’s 
performance will be seen from the following: 


1. On every test he established new world records 

2. On the 280 (the words “question” and “answer” 
not read or counted) he made the highest record for 
speed ever made in any open contest, and the highest 
record for accuracy. 

3. Im the 260 test on a jury charge he exceeded the 
best previous record on that kind of matter by twenty 
words a minute, and established the best record for 
accuracy ever made even when the speed of dictation 
was twenty words a minute less! 

4. In the 220 test on solid matter he exceeded all 
previous records for speed in any open contest, and 
equalled the best previous record for accuracy at 2% 
(held by Mr. 


And Mr. Dupraw has just passed his 
twentieth birthday anniversary! He has now 
won the World’s Shorthand Championship two 
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for the 


NaMeE 
*H. E. Brandenburg 
*Herman Lauter .. 
"Margaret E. Walter 
Margaret Schweizer 
*Louis A. Leslie. 
George Gold 
Louis Goldstein 
*H. J. Kittleman 
*"W. V. Kittleman 
*Louis Lirtzman 
*Josephine Chiesa 
Earl A. Kinschner 


*Nora P. Casey 


NAME 
Louis Goldstein 
*H. E. Brandenburg 
Margaret Schweizer 
A. E. Anderson. 
George Gold ‘ 
*H. J. Kittleman 
*Louis Lirtzman 
Myron Randolph 
*H. Lauter 


Nathan Behrin ... 
*Martin J. Dupraw 
Solomon Powsner 
*Charles L. Swem 
Alice Mengelkoch 
Myron Randolph 


NaMe 
*Martin J. Dupraw 
Solomon Powsner 
*Charles L. Swem 
Nathan Behrin 


NaMeE 
*Martin J. Dupraw 
*Charles L. Swem 
Solomon Powsner 
Nathan Behrin 


NAME 
*Martin J. Dupraw 
Solomon Powsner 
*Charles L. 
Nathan Behrin 


Amateur) 
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Official Records 


S. R. A. Speed Contest 


W orld’s Shorthand Ch ampionship 


Philadelphia, August 16, 192¢ 


50 speed— Literary Matter 
(751 words dictated) 
Exrors 


Per Cent 

ACCURACY 
99.73 
99.34f 
99.341 
99.21 
98.93 
98.8 f 
on 2 7 
YR Of 
oR 4 


QR 


175 Speed — Literary Matte 7 
S79 words dictated Per Cent 
Errors ACCURACY 
9 98.97 

10 98.86 

15 98.29 

2¢ 97.04 
13 96.24 

34 96.13 
39 95.56? 
39 95.56T 
41 95.33 


220 Spetd— Literary Matter 
(1102 words dictated) 
Errors 


260 speed—Jury Charg 
(1302 words dictated) » Cunt 
Errors CURACY 
4 99.693 
5 99.616 
7 99.462 
Ras 99.155 


280 speed— Testimony 
1400 words dictated 
Errors 

; 


Combine a Records for the 220, 200, and 260 p Pere Cent 
Errors ACCURACY 

ey au 99.789 

18 99.549 

19 99.515 

26 99.348 


* Writers of Gregg Shorthand 


t Tie 
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years in succession, on both occasions establish- 
ing new records on all tests; he has also won 
the New York State Championship two years 
in succession, and ten days before the Cham- 
pionship competition he entered the Ohio State 
Reporters’ Competition, on the invitation of 
the Contest Committee, and won easily, making 
but one error on all three tests (the error being 
that of transcribing “into” for “onto” in the 
240 test). 

With these records it is clear that Martin 
J. Dupraw is the greatest shorthand writer 
the world has ever produced. 


The Progress Towards Accuracy 


This question was discussed most interest- 
ingly in an editorial in the October, 1925, 
Gregg Writer; it said, referring to the remark- 
able record made by Mr. Dupraw in the cham- 
pionship contest, “The standard of work re- 
quired to win the shorthand championship has 
steadily advanced. A few years ago it was 
not unusual for the winner to make forty, 
fifty, or even more errors on a five minutes’ 
dictation. The advancement made can be most 
impressively demonstrated by a comparison of 
the records made by the winners in the first 
three championships held by the National 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association and those of 
the last three years.” The figures are as 
follows: 
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turned in transcripts that average 99.789% per- 
fect. The “errors” column in the tabulation 
has shown a consistent forward march toward 
the ultimate perfection which all good short- 
hand writers have set for their goal. 


The Two Hundred Eighty Test 


Now before we go any further, let us get 
this question of the 280 words-a-minute dicta- 
tion out of the way, because it is technical 
and puzzling on account of “questions” and 
“answers” being omitted from the reading. 
In the previous contests for the championship, 
the “questions” and “answers” in this dictation 
have been read and counted, on the theory, no 
doubt, that since the writer must “indicate” 
the “questions” and “answers,” which requires 
an appreciable but quite automatic effort, and 
was penalized for errors in transcribing any 
of these incorrectly, it was fair to count them. 
In the 1926 contest, the 280 dictation was given 
by two readers, one reading the questions and 
the other the answers. This method simulates 
more closely actual courtroom procedure when 
a witness is being examined. The writers, 
nevertheless, had to indicate the questions and 
answers in their notes, the same as previously. 

Not a single writer in the contest, to my 
knowledge, has raised the slightest objection 
to the new method of giving this dictation; in 
fact they all favor it and are unanimous in 


THe DecreaASe IN THE TRAGEDY oF Errors 


200 240 280 
Jury Test1t- Torar 
CHARGE MonY ERRors 


1909 41 12° 78 131 
1910 39 85 62 186 
1911 18 40 60 118 
* In this contest the 240 was read at 207. 


Soirp 





200 240 280 


Soom Jury Testr- 
CHARGE MONY 


1923 2 18 9 29 
1924 5 8 11 29 
1925 1 if It 3 
Tt The 240 was read at 233 and the 280 at 258. 


Tora 
Errors 





THe SupreMeE Recorp 


220 
Soup Jury Crarcer 


4 





I have added to these the 1926 championship 
figures, in which it will be seen that although 
the speeds were twenty, or more, words a 
minute faster on each dictation, Mr. Dupraw 


280 


TESTIMONY Torat Errors 


pronouncing it an improvement. They are even 
willing to take a chance of making errors in 
transcribing the words “question” and “answer” 
which, under the rules, are penalizable when 
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wrong without any possibility of credit for get- 
ting them right. But, for the purpose of com- 
parison with previous records, let us add to the 
total words dictated the “questions” and “an- 
swers” which were indicated and transcribed. 
The result actually is 313 words a minute! This 
is not important; it is just interesting. Some 
people have a flair for figures and statistics; 
I haven't. I know a golfer who creates an 
entirely fictitious record by totaling his best 
score on every hole—sometimes throughout the 
season. This score, consisting of a string of 


How the Contest 


OR the benefit of the new readers of the 
4 magazine, let me explain that the World's 
Championship Contest consists of three dicta- 
tions. This year the rates were 220 words a 
minute on straight literary matter, 260 on 
judge’s charge to the jury, and 280 on testi- 
mony—the words “question” and “answer” in 
the latter being neither read nor counted. The 
other two dictations, one at 150, which has 
become known as the “amateur,” and the other 
at 175 are merely for the purpose of encourag- 
ing the younger writers, through the awarding 
of certificates and prizes, to strive for greater 
speed and accuracy in writing. In all tests 95% 
accuracy is required to qualify; in the cham- 
pionship contest, unless you can reach 99% 
accuracy, or better, you might just as well fold 
up your tent and start home. 

Mr. J. E. Fuller, of Goldey College, 
Wilmington, Delaware, was on the job again 
this year as chairman of the Speed Committee, 
after several years’ absence. He was greeted 
with loud acclaim, not only because he is a 
wonderful organizer of the machinery of a 
shorthand speed contest; but because he is 
also a dictator (used in the sense of “reading” 
—not the Mussolini type of dictator) of un- 
surpassed tone, enunciation, and speed. 

At the appointed hour, he corraled the 
writers in a large, dome-shaped room on the 
roof garden, and a preliminary reading was 
given to test the acoustics. Forty-one writers 
began to look about, alarmed, trying to ascer- 
tain where so many words came from. This, 
indubitably, is the most reverberating room 
in existence. It is said that there is a place 
where an echo is repeated sixty-two times. 
This would not be an ideal place for a short- 
hand contest; 280 words a minute once is 
quite sufficient. The group moved into the 
ballroom next door, where acoustic conditions 
were better, but the lighting indifferent. 
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“birdies,” would make Bobby Jones turn green 
with envy. But he uses this as a possible goal 
of achievement—sometime! There is no law 
“agin” it, if it amuses him. 

The 280 words-a-minute dictation is a 
slightly analogous situation; but it doesn't 
mean much. The committee is quite right in 
stating in its report that “the results on the 
three dictations this year are not susceptible 
of comparison with those of former years”; 
that is why I have carefully refrained from 


doing it—except speculatively ! 


Was Conducted 


Both Mr. Fuller Mr. Gurtler gave 
preliminary readings Everybody seemed 
satisfied. They gave evidence of wanting to 
be put to the test—or “out of their misery”— 
with the greatest possible celerity, neatness, 
and dispatch, if one may be tautological for 
the sake of euphony. 

This year a very sensible change was made 
in the method of conducting the contest for the 
championship. The championship dictations 
were given first, and the 150 and 175 “takes” 
later, to give those in the championship contest 
an opportunity to begin transcribing at once. 
This change resulted in an improved seating 
arrangement, for it gave all the serious con- 
tenders for championship honors a place where 
they could hear distinctly. The present cham- 
pion, Mr. Dupraw, was given a choice of seats; 
as a matter of courtesy, the two previous 
champions were given the next choices. After 
that, choice of seats was by lot. 

Mr. Fuller did the dictating on the 220 and 
the 260 in his well-known, competently crisp 
style. It is no mean art to be able to dictate 
at those speeds with clearness of enunciation 
and evenness in speed. It was almost as much 
of a treat to hear him read as it was to see 
the incomparable perfection of technique of 
the writers. 

These two “takes” having been disposed of 
Mr. Fuller and Mr. Fred Gurtler read the 280 
dictation, Mr. Fuller reading the questions and 
Mr. Gurtler the answers. This proved to be an 
excellent example of codrdination and the 
reading was as near perfection as we can hope 
for. There were but two overlappings—an 
answer coming a little too swiftly on the heels 
of the question. The writers were unanimous 
in their praise of the new method of dictating 
the testimony. 

The wonderful achievement of Mr. Dupraw 
already has been discussed, but it is interesting 


and 
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to comment on the showing he made in the 
purely court reporting “takes” in which he 
made a total of but six errors—four on the 
jury charge and two on the testimony. The 
latter two consist of inserting the word “there” 
following “was,” twice without change in the 
sense. Considering the fact that Mr. Dupraw 
has not had the experience and seasoning in 
court reporting that makes for exceptional 
records, his achievement is nothing short of 
phenomenal. 

Mr. Solomon Powsner, who ranked second, 
with only eighteen errors, is an official court 
reporter in New York City. He appeared first 
in the 1922 Championship 
Contest and has qualified 
in each of the succeeding 
contests. He made an 
especially good showing in 
this contest. 

Mr. Swem, who won the 
championship in 1923 and 
1924, established new high 
records in all “takes.” At 
the highest speed he was 
second only to Mr. Dupraw 
and was well ahead of the 
other two writers. 

Mr. Nathan Behrin, a 

Supreme Court reporter in 
New York City won 
fourth place, with a total 
of twenty-six errors. Mr. 
Behrin for many years has 
been the world’s leading 
exponent of Pitmanic 
Shorthand. 


Margaret E. Walter E 


Amateur Champion >t. 


Dupraw’s Errors 


It is always interesting 
to check up on errors and to analyze them to 
find out the cause for trouble. In transcribing 
the 220 speed “take,” Mr. Dupraw wrote 
“facts” for “advances.” You will readily ap- 
preciate both the possibility and the reason 
for this. He also transcribed “a” for “the.” 
It is difficult to realize the reason for this— 
but maybe he can explain it! 

At the 260 speed he transcribed “a” for “an.” 
Since this is purely a matter of language sense, 
it is detached completely from any failure of 
his shorthand to serve him faithfully. It was 
probably one of these temporary lapses of 
judgment that make all of us who make mis- 
takes human. He omitted the word “for”; 
he transcribed “act” for “acted” and “defen- 
dants” for “its.” 

At the 280 speed, he inserted the word 
“there” following “was” twice. This is in- 
explicable. Unfortunately, we have not seen 
his notes and do not know whether or not 
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these were merely a gratuitous contribution to 
an already plethoric collection of words. 


Swem’s Error: 


At the 220 speed, Mr. Swem transcribed 
“many sections” for “many cities”; “of” for 
“in” in “state in the union”; and omitted the 
word “to.” At the 260 speed, he transcribed 
“out” for “in”; “ought to” for “should” ; 
“present” for “previous”; “of” for “in”; and 
“that he not only” for “not only that he.” 
At the 280 speed, he wrote “with” for “with- 
out”: “did she say” for “did you see”; 

“condition” for “conduct” ; 
“questions” for “question” ; 
inserted the word “the”; 
and wrote “at the time” 
for “then.” 

Well, the best I can say 
for all this is that he who 
never makes a _ mistake 
never makes anything else. 
Mistakes are but evidences 
of the aspiration for per 

defeated by 


fection being 


human frailty. 


Gregg Writers in the 150 
and 175 Tests 


There were five amateurs 
entered for the amateur 
contest, only one of whom 
qualified with the required 
95%, or better, accuracy. 
This was Miss Margaret 
Walter, a student of the 
Paul, Minnesota High 

School and the Expert 

Shorthand Department of 
Gregg School, Chicago. Miss Walter made 
but five errors and received an accuracy rating 
of 99.34%, tying with Mr. Hermann Lauter 
(professional) also a Gregg writer, for second 
place. Mr. Harold E. Brandenburg, also of 
the Expert Shorthand Department of Gregg 
School, a professional, topped the list, making 
but two errors. 

Other Gregg writers who qualified are 
Louis A. Leslie, winner of the Amateur Contest 
in 1922; Harvey J. and W. Virgil Kittleman, 
both of whom have recently been appointed as 
officials in the State of Iowa after passing the 
C. S. R. examination ; Louis Lirtzman, of New 
York City; and Miss Josephine Chiesa, who is 
but sixteen, of the Piedmont, California, High 
School. Miss Chiesa came all the way from 
California to compete and was accompanied 
by her teacher, Miss Edith Clark, who is also 
a rapid writer, and who has vowed to go into 
the contest herself next year. 
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Miss Chiesa is in reality an amateur, but 
under the strict regulations of the rules she 
was entered as a “professional” because when 
she was a mere “kiddie” of nine she took up 
shorthand and gave public demonstrations of 
her prowess on one or two occasions. She 
seriously resumed the study of shorthand only 
last year in the Piedmont High School. 


The One Hundred Se vwenty- Five Ti f 


Mr. Brandenburg won second place in this 
event with ten errors, being topped by a writer 
who made nine. H. J. Kittleman, Louis Lirtz- 
man, and Hermann Lauter also qualified in 
this test. I have had an opportunity to see 
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Mr. Lirtzman’s transcript of the 220 matter 
and it shows that he came within five errors 
of qualifying on that take also. That shows 
a degree of speed which promises well for him 
in the next contest. 
Trophies and Certificates Won 

Mr. Dupraw won the championship trophy 
for the second time in succession. The Speed 
Committee announced that twenty-six profes 
sionals and five amateurs entered the contest 
and that fifty-one awards were made. Ninetcen 
speed certificates, three gold fountain pens, 
three gold medals, two silver medals, and one 
bronze medal were won by our writers. 


Dupraw Wins Ohio Shorthand 
‘Trophy 


UST because Mr. 
Martin J. Dupraw 
VY made one insignifi 
error im his tran 
testimony 


cant 
cript of the 
dictation in the 
hand contest of the Ohio 
State Shorthand Report 
ers Association at 
Toledo, Ohio, August 5, 
he fell short five hun 
dredths of one per cent 
of making a _ perfect 
He transcribed 
into” for His 
accuracy rating was only 
99.95% perfect. On both 
the 175 and 200 words 
a-minute dictations, his 
transcripts were perfect 

The contest was for 
the championship of 
Ohio, but only members 
of the Ohio Association 
were eligible to compete 
tor that honor. The 
Toledo Bar Association, 
however, put up a hand- 
some silver trophy and 
the competition for this 
was open to all writers. 
Mr. Dupraw received a 


short 


score ! 


“onto “ 


The Challenge Cup 
Won by Mr. Martin Jj. Dupr ax 


special invitation from 
the speed contest com 
mittee to compete tor 
this trophy Mr. W. I 
J. Warnement, a court 
Cleveland 
and Treasurer of the 
National Shorthand R« 


Association. 


reporter ot 


porter s" 
was awarded the cham 
pionship and the Asso 
ciation’s trophy. Third 
place in the contest was 
won by Mr. J. E. Broad 
water, another writer 
of Gregg Shorthand 
who is an official court 
reporter of Peabody, 
Kansas. A remarkable 
feature of Mr. Broad 
water's work in the con 
test was that he made 
his greatest accuracy 
record on the highest 
(See page 60.) 
dicta 


speed. 

Three-minute 
tions were given at 175 
words a minute on liter 
ary matter, 200 words a 
minute on jury charge 
and 260 words a minute 
on testimony. 
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Official Results of Ohio Shorthand Reporters’ Contest 


175-Test 
Errors 
Martin J. Dupraw. ~ ‘ee 0 
W. E. J. Warnement wi 7 
J. &. 


Paul 


Broadwater. 


Phillips...... sddateetucveuss Ee 


WE. J. 
Warnement, 


Cleveland Reporter 


a 


(0 "BAT. < of 


Prises 
age 


re o Sa Ca er 
, a 


_~? _—, 


200-Test 240-Test Torat 
Errors Errors Errors 
0 1 1 
4 10 21 
7 33 


12 18 42 


Champion 1926 
Ohio State Reporters’ 
Contest 


( 


BE 


Stenos, Stop—Look—Listen 


ETTER do that than to be laid up in the 

hospital of shorthand cripples or placed 
in the morgue of dead ones. The tendency of 
stenographers in the business office to become 
careless in writing shorthand is not uncommon. 
True, they become efficient in handling details 
in the office, which may equalize their value 
to the “boss,” but that makes them no more 
valuable than the beginner who is an accom- 
plished shorthand writer. This is not an ar- 
bitrary statement—a test given to two girls in 
this office proves it. While both had increased 
their transcribing and typewriting speed, due 
to the nature of the work here, they had lost 
considerable speed in taking dictation. 


The beginner must have shorthand speed 
and accuracy and typewriting skill as an enter 
ing wedge for getting into the office. They are 
his only assets. Later he will supplement 
these accomplishments by experience, and if 
shorthand efficiency has been increased or 
maintained, he will be of more value to his 
employer; but, on the other hand, if he has 
allowed speed and accuracy in shorthand to 
decline, he is not worth any more than the 
beginner. 

Prove your skill in shorthand by taking part 
in the Stenographers’ Contest announced in 
the Art and Credentials department last month. 
Who can tell what honors you may win! 
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Evaluate 


Vf N our article last month we gave you some 

suggestions to enable you to make the 
4% most of your study of shorthand, and we 
pointed out the great value shorthand will be 
to you if you master it. 

We sometimes feel that too few students 
consider what their own investment in‘short- 
hand really is, or rather should be, in order 
to get the largest returns. So many after 
completing their shorthand course are in a 
similar situation to that of the boy whose 
activities at college were described in the fol- 
lowing words: “He was exposed to a college 
course, but it did not take.” 

A course in shorthand and typewriting is 
like a business transaction—in a certain sense, 
it is a business transaction. You take out just 
what you put in. In a business transaction 
you must pay the price. Whether or not you 
get a bargain depends upon your judgment of 
In the study of shorthand you fix 
your own value. The other fellow has nothing 
to do with it. Its value to you increases in 
exact ratio to the amount of intelligent effort 
and practice you give it. Therefore, while 
you are being exposed to shorthand, the ques 
tion for you to decide is “Will it take?” Are 
you going to be a success or a fizzle? You 
are the raw material, the tools, and the work 
man. Your teacher, the textbook, and this 
magazine can only furnish the design. You, 
yourself, fix your own status. 

With this introduction, let us get down to 
business and discuss some of the things that 
you must observe if you intend to get into the 
top-notch class. 


values. 


Hold Yourself to 100% Standard 


In the first place you must learn to grade 
your own work on a 100% basis, and you 
should be content with “nothing else but.” 
Shorthand writing is like solving a problem. 
You either have the correct answer or you 
have no answer at all. A wrong answer is a 


= ed 
——— ——— 
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“PRINCIPLES 


Conducted by W. W. LEWIS 
Head of Theory Department, Gregg School 
6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Y ou rse | { 


fraud. It is worse than no answer because 
it may deceive someone else, and many times 
it will deceive you. Whereas, if you have no 
answer, neither you nor your friends are 
misled. The thing, then, for you to do is to 
scrap the old idea that 70% or 80%, in fact 
anything less than 100% efficiency, is of any 
value. Again, the knowledge which requires 
hesitation before coming to a decision is of no 
value to the shorthand writer. 


The Three Steps 


most important fundamentals 
upon which you must establish this 100% 
efficiency are: a thorough knowledge of the 
theoretical principles of the system, a develop 
ment of your own ability to analyze outlines, 
mastery of the manual technique of 


The three 


and a 
writing. 


Master the Rules 


A thorough knowledge of the theoretical 
principles of the system may be easily gained 
if you will take one step at a time and master 
each so thoroughly that a review will be neces 
sary only to keep the principle fresh in mind. 
Let us repeat from last month's article, “You 
review only the things you know.” If you are 
studying a rule, first get a complete under 
standing of the application of the rule in all 
its phases. This can be done by reading the 
rule carefully as stated in the textbook and 
studying intensively its application to the illus 
trations given. 

The next step is to acquire facility in apply 
ing the rule. Make up a list of all the words in 
the General Exercise to which the rule applies 
Merely reading the rule once or twice and 
observing its application in two or three cases 
will not make you expert, you must go over 
the ground many times. Repetition is a prin- 
ciple that must be applied to the learning of 
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Lesson 7 Lesson 8 
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Lesson 9 Lesson 10 
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shorthand. As in a game, “Practice makes 
perfect”—that is, intelligent practice. This is 
as true of shorthand as of anything else. You 
become familiar with a thing by going over 
it repeatedly step by step. Every time you 
review a principle the impression goes deeper, 
and ultimately its application becomes almost 
automatic. It is just like playing golf. The 
expert can take his stance, close his eyes, and 
drive the ball with the same precision he would 
if looking at it. 


Concentrate 


In all your review work, cultivate your 
power of concentration. The mere doing of 
a thing again and again brings little improve- 
ment unless you concentrate. Writing short- 
hand rapidly depends more than anything else 
upon knowledge of the principles first, and 
concentration, second. 


“Get the Motion?’ 


In the mastery of manual technique you must 
cultivate the power to see things clearly. You 
cannot make good outlines without first having 
a clear mental picture of them. This is gained 
through reading the outlines in the textbook, 
or magazine, and then repeatedly studying each 
individual characteristic by learning the move- 
ments necessary in writing the forms. Write 
each one many times until it flows from the 
point of the .pen without hesitation. Speed 
as well as accuracy is demanded in shorthand 
and this development should go hand in hand 
Cultivate the habit of writing rapidly and 
clearly. Here again, we remind you that speed 
with accuracy is as easy to acquire as slow- 
ness with accuracy. 


Practice the Drills 


The ability to write new outlines correctly 
can be developed only upon the basis of a 
correct understanding of the principle. You 
will benefit by writing a wide variety of words 
involving the principle. Numerous examples 
of such words are given in the series of drills 
appearing each month. Have someone dictate 
them to you, after which compare them care- 
fully with the plates and correct all errors of 
principle and form. 


Read, Read, Read 


Ability to analyze outlines is nothing more 
than intelligent reading. We cannot impress 
upon you too strongly the value of reading. 
First, learn to translate the characters one by 
one in the order written, spelling them out in 
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your mind, omitting no principle until you 
finish the complete outline. This will give 
you training if orderly analysis. You should 
not try, at first, to read a complete outline 
without analyzing its component parts. This 
is what you will do eventually, but ability at 
this is acquired by going through the funda- 
mental steps. You must learn to walk before 
you attempt to run. Do not make the mistake 
of reading partly through an outline and guess 
ing at the remainder. This is extremely detri- 
mental to development of logical analysis, and 
will cause you to make many errors. If you 
will develop systematic methods of study as 
suggested above you will save a vast amount 
of time, and reach your goal with much more 
certainty. 


Don’t Forget to Review 


Apply these suggestions on the plates given 
in this issue. See how quickly you grasp the 
subject. However, before attempting new ma- 
terial, you should make a brief review of all 
the work you have gone over. Be sure that 
you execute all the joinings with rapidity and 
that you make positive distinctions in the 
lengths of your strokes, in the size of your 
circles, and that you make the hooks narrow 
and deep. 


Watch Your “ Form” 


If you will take pride in the artistic form 
of your characters, you will find it fascinating 
to write shorthand. The work you do in this 
direction will yield big returns, because your 
characters can be read easily and quickly. 
After all, the real test of shorthand is the 
accuracy and quickness with which it can be 
transcribed. 


Lesson Seven 
The Blends 


Whenever you stop at an angle you lose just 
that much time in writing; thus, you see, the 
principle of blending eliminates many stops 
and makes for greater speed. This principle 
is confined largely to syllable representation, 
as in tenor, temple, depend, minimum; hence 
you are writing by sound. 

The direction the blend starts is determined 
by the first consonant sound, and the length 
of the curved blends is determined by whether 
they contain nm or m. Do a great amount of 
practice on the individual blends before at- 
tempting to write words. Be sure to curve 
well ten and dem, ent and emd. Ten and 
ent should be about the length of p, while dem 
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and emd should be at least as long as B, a little 
longer will do no harm. 

Def and gent are egg-shaped ovals. See 
that the points come well together. If there 
is a choice between ten and ent, the former is 
given the preference, as in “sentence.” Be- 
tween the curved and straight blend, the latter 
has the preference, as in “stamina.” 

Make the ses short. Xes should slant off to 
the right, the same as +. 


The ** Past Tense” Sign 


Do not use the disjoined ¢ unless there is a 
distinct syllable at the end of words. We 
might give you the suggestion that ¢ is used 
for ed only after a blend, and for ted or ded 
only when a stop would be required before the 
long stroke. In other words, do not disjoin 
unless time will be gained in the execution. 


Lesson Eight 


The reversing principle is so simple we 
scarcely know what suggestions to make. How- 
ever, in dealing with this principle, you must 
keep in mind that it is the r following the 
circle or loop that is omitted. You will observe 
there are two ways of reversing the circle— 
by reversing the movement, as in arm; and by 
changing its position, as in lard. When the 
circle is reversed, it must always be traced with 
left or anti-clock motion. 


‘Rules for Reversing to Express oe 


The following statement of the reversing 
principle may be helpful: 


The circle or loop is reversed to express a followed 
by r before a straight line, as in art; after a straight 
line, as in tar; between straight lines written in the 
same direction, as in tart; between a horizontal and 
an upward character, as in cart; between a downstroke 
and t, d, , m, keeping the circle inside after p, b, 
and s, as in barn, and outside after all the rest, as 
in farm; between sh, ch, j, and I, as in Charles. S 
or th and a circle are written with left-motion before 
all straight lines to add r, as in sermon and thermos; 
and the reversed circle is changed to a loop at the 
end of straight lines to add s, as in chairs. In words 
containing the sound ar, er, or, also war and wor 
at the beginning, the r may be omitted without re- 
versing if the joining is such that the reversing 
principle cannot be applied. 


Lesson Nine 


The wordsigns must be thoroughly memo- 
rized. It may assist you to group or contrast 
them. Be careful not to become confused on 
similar outlines. An excellent plan is to read 
them over and over many times. You must 
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be able, in reading, to recognize the sign in- 
stantly. You cannot reason out the outline as 
you would if it were written in full. Do not 
neglect to review the wordsigns frequently. 


l s€SSONn Ten 


The compounds are but an extension of 
wordsigns and must be memorized in the «ame 
way. Do not neglect a careful study of de 
rivatives. In forming a derivative of a word 
sign or abbreviated word, the original form 
must be kept clear. If this cannot be done 
without disjoining the added syllable, you must 
disjoin, but do not do so otherwise. 


Abbreviating Principle Analyzed 


The principle of Abbreviation allows you to 
use a certain amount of initiative. If you 
will analyze the outlines given in the Manual 
you will observe that the following suggestions 
are applicable: 

Follow the longhand abbreviation, as in 
reverend, January, discount; use the first syl- 
lable, as in balance, brilliant, policy; use the 
first syllable and the following stroke, as in 
answer, cancel, pamphlet; and, lastly, write 
through the accented syllable, as in codperate, 
ridiculous, unanimous. 

If you will bear these suggestions in mind 
in studying the words given in the textbook 
you will have a good working knowledge which 
you can apply to many others. 


Lesson Eleven 


Phrasing— Modifications and Omissions 


From a standpoint of speed, we believe 
Lesson Eleven is the most important of all. It 
enables you to eliminate pen lifts. In the 
time it takes to make a pen lift you can write 
from one to five strokes. However, it is the 
little, simple, everyday words of the language 
that you should phrase, not the long, infrequent 
ones. A phrase to be of value to you must be 
learned even better than wordsigns. Your 
foundation of phrasing must be natural, and 
based on well-defined rules. Do not strive for 
a long cumbersome phrase; it is a hindrance, 
not a help. Study carefully the first four 
suggestions given in the textbook. They are 
the foundation for all phrasing. 

The principle of Word Modification is in- 
troduced for the purpose of facilitating the 
joining of certain frequently recurring words. 
Master this principle thoroughly. 

Under the head of Word Omissions you 
will note again that it is the frequently re- 
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curring groups to which the principle is applied. 
You must master a phrase so well that you 
hear the group of words as a single impulse 
and not as so many separate words. 


Lesson Twelve 


In studying each principle of Vowel Omis- 
sion keep in mind what vowel it is that is 
omitted, the joining from which the omission 
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is made, and whether or not the vowel is 
always omitted. You will note that five of 
the principles are definite, and in the other 
four you are required to use a certain amount 
of initiative in their application. Do not neg- 
lect this feature in your analysis of the rules 
The principles for omission of consonants are 
so clear that a further explanation is un- 
necessary. Be sure to memorize all the words 
in paragraph 98, many of them are as im- 
portant as the wordsigns. 


Seven Hundred Thirt y-two from One 


Results of the Shorthand Word-Building Contest 
Reported by Louis A. Leslie 


HARITY covereth a multitude of sins, 

we have all been taught from our 

childhood, but who would have believed 
that the word “philanthropist” alone would 
construct 732—732 words made up from the 
eight shorthand letters in the outline for 
“philanthropist” — f-i-l-a-n-p-i-s — and con- 
forming to all the rules governing the Short- 
hand Word-Building Contest announced in our 
May issue. But Miss Coletta Graff, of Spen- 
cer, Iowa, has proved it possible, and thereby 
won the contest. The check for five dollars 
first prize—is being sent her together with our 
hearty congratulations. 

The rules provided that ten prizes of one 
dollar each would be awarded to those sending 
in the ten papers next in order of merit. As 
you will see by the list given below, eleven 
prizes of one dollar each have actually been 
awarded. Miss Adda Fry writes us that she has 
had only nine months of shorthand instruction, 
and as her paper rated but little lower than 
Mr. Farnsley’s, we felt that under the cir- 
cumstances she should receive a prize. 

Juanita Caron, St. Paul, Minn. 

Maria Loya, Chihuahua, Mexico 

Paul B. Hauber, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Josephine N. Loveland, Pocono Manor, Pa. 
Alberta C. Muys, Midland Park, N. J. 
Adele Frenn, Okmulgee, Okla. 

Ruth McLeod, Perth Amboy, N. J. 

A. D. Tousley, St. Paul, Minn. 

Evelyn Siegfreid, Denver, Colo. 

Zoe Farnsley, Paducah, Ky. 

Adda Fry, Oregon, Il. 


One of the most encouraging features of the 
contest was the fine typewriting and shorthand 
displayed in the preparation of some of the 


papers. Those mentioned below were so well 
done that the committee is awarding the 
writers honorable mention. It is significant, 
too, that most of these papers, noteworthy for 
their good workmanship, were among those 
which, although not receiving prizes, were high 
on the list. 


Mention 


H norable 


Josephine Oliver, Johnstown, N. Y. 
Mrs. E. R. Winkler, Kokomo, Ind 
Harold Hesse, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Ray Hoffman, New York, N. Y. 
Nathlyn Molans, Uniontown, Pa 
Lydia Cooley, Dubuque, Iowa 

Esther Blachly, Wooster, Ohio 

M. Gertrude Willey, New York, N. Y 
Ruth B. Swarewout, Clinton, N. Y 
Helen H. Babson, Cambridge, Mass 
Walter V. Irving, Binghamton, N. Y 
John J. Boldin, Ely, Minn. 

Laura Anderson, Emmetsburg, Iowa 
Jenelyn Tyler, New Castle, Pa 


After having cited these names for partic 
ularly meritorious work, we feel in duty bound 
to record that while the general level of short 
hand and typewriting was very high, there 
were some papers which were inexcusably poor 
—a few in which the writer had not cleaned 
the type for lo these many moons! 


Carelessness Rules Many Out 


Also many contestants disregarded some of 
the rules of the contest. Some of the failures 
to follow the rules were small in themselves 
and serious only as they were indicative of a 
degree of carelessness in following instructions 
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which does not speak well for the writer's 
chances of success as a secretary. For in- 
stance: Rule number seven stated that “the 
words must be numbered and arranged in col- 
umns, alphabetically, the shorthand outline 
being given immediately followed by the type- 
written key.” A great many papers came in 
with the typewritten key immediately followed 
by the shorthand outline—just the opposite of 
what was requested. There were even a few 
papers on which the words were not numbered 
and some on which they were not alphabetically 
arranged. Rule number nine stated that it was 
not permissible to use the plural form of nouns, 
yet many papers had a number of plural nouns. 

Rule number seven also stated that “if the 
shorthand outline is incorrect the word will 
not be counted.” This rule was broken more 
than any other one, perhaps, although it should 
have been very easy for the contestants to 
verify their shorthand outlines by the Manual 
or the Dictionary. 

One of the contestants sent in a list of 1,508 
words. This was practically double the num- 
ber on any other list, so the committee im- 
mediately felt that the winner was found. 
However, a careful checking showed that many 
words were included which could not possibly 
have been written with the shorthand material 
found in the word “philanthropist,” and many 
more words for which the outline was given 
incorrectly, although the material was avail- 
able. 


Teachers Compete, Too, and Send in Clubs 


We were very much pleased to receive a 
number of papers from teachers, among which 
we should like to single out for special mention 
those sent in by: 

Sister M. Gertrude, Nogales, Ariz. 
Sister Mary Clemens, Rock Island, IIl. 
Sister Vestina, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
Mrs. Grace E. Rand, Portland, Oregon 
Jean Johnsrud, Lake Mills, Wis. 
Velvin Brown, Wray, Colo. 

Marie Crossland, Normal, III. 
Blanche Charlebois, Escanaba, Mich. 


Nor must we omit a list of the fine clubs 

of two or more papers sent in by: 

Helen L. Walter, Holt, Mich. 

Linnea E. Johnson, Shrewsbury, Mass. 

Mrs. Lois E. Pirie, Prince Albert, Sask., Canada 

Ruth L. Engle, Lakewood, Ohio 

Lucie Morris, Atascadero, Calif. 

Margaret M. Murray, Union City, N. J. 


Edith Brackett, Claremont, N. H. 
Marion Lannon, Genoa City, Wis. 


Interesting Entries Received 


As is nearly always the case, a certain num- 
ber of papers were received which, although 
they do not win one of the prizes, are inter- 
esting for other reasons. A very good paper 
was received from Tan Teng Ban, of Singa- 
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pore, Straits Settlement, and another from 
Miss Adrine Djingoezian, of Constantinople, 
Turkey. Miss Djingoezian says: 

“I know you are surprised to receive this 
letter from a country so far away, and per- 
haps you would like to know who I am. 

“I am an Armenian girl, seventeen years 
old, and a graduate of the American High 
School at Scutari. Now I have a position in 
the American Bible House of this city. 

“When I received my Gregg Writer of May, 
I felt a strong desire to try my luck, although 
it seemed impossible. You may be sure it 
took a great deal of my energy to do it be- 
cause we have no puzzles or matches here in 
this country. I found it really exciting.” 

A paper was also received from Amsterdam, 
Holland, and thereby hangs a tale. In the 
early part of the summer, Miss Agnes M. 
Gilmore, of the High School of Commerce, 
New York City, told us that we could expect 
a paper from her in the contest. When Miss 
Gilmore went abroad, early in July, and no 
paper had reached us, we naturally thought 
that, in the excitement of preparing for the 
trip, the contest had been overlooked. But on 
Saturday morning, July thirtieth, we received 
a package bearing some Dutch postage stamps 
and an Amsterdam post mark. On opening it 
our curiosity was rewarded with a contest 
entry of 520 words and a note from Miss Gil- 
more saying that she had taken it with her on 
the ship in order to have as much time as pos- 
sible—which all goes to show that shorthand 
teachers really are interested in shorthand 
after all. 

Another paper received from abroad was 
that of Miss Isa Giorgi, of Florence, Italy. 
Miss Giorgi’s shorthand is really beautiful and 
it was a pleasure to see it in contrast with that 
of many American pupils who did not have 
the same well-formed curves and flowing out- 
lines.- 

Among the other interesting papers was one 
from Miss Rachel Harlan, who won a prize 
last year for suggesting the idea for this con- 
test. 

Another was a very good paper from Miss 
Agnes R. Keller, of the Humboldt High 
School, St. Paul, Minnesota. Miss Keller in- 
forms us that she is only fourteen years of 
age, but her shorthand would put to shame 
many a high school senior. 

The first paper received in the contest 
reached us within a few days after the mailing 
of the first copies of the May issue which 
contained the announcement. It was submitted 
by Mr. Samuel Hoffman, of the Bushwick 
High School, Brooklyn, and contained 454 
words. 

Nearly 200 of the papers had less than 400 
words, 56 had between 400 and 500 words, and 
there were 24 with from 500 to 600 words. 
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HERE and, THERE 
in the Office Equipment Field 


News gleaned about all that which goes in the modern office and a word now 
and then of the men who are building and selling modern office equipment 


ee 


By ARCHIBALD ALAN BOWLE 


eT oe 


amt 





URING the general strike in Great Bri- 
1D tain the typewriter and the duplicating 

machine played an important part in the 
dissemination of news and revealed possibilities 
that the man in the street never realized. News 
broadcast by the government was typewritten 
on stencils, copies made on the duplicating ma- 
chines and distributed. The Gestetner Com- 
pany of London have collected a number of 
specimens of these duplicated news sheets in 
the form of a brochure which makes a very 
interesting souvenir of the strike. 


BPS 


\ HAT do you consider the correct height 
of a typewriter table or desk for class- 
room work? 


What is considered the correct height to 
have typewriting chairs? 


These two questions submitted to us can best 
be answered in conjunction one with the other. 
The correct position at the typewriter is for 
the hands to “hug” the keys and for the fore- 
arm to run parallel with the slant of the key- 
board. To secure this position, it is necessary 
to have the chair and table suitably adjusted. 
With the varying heights of students, the ideal 
arrangement would be to have each desk or 
table and chair adjusted to meet the individual 
requirements. As this can not be done in the 
majority of schools, a scheme which will afford 
the greatest degree of flexibility of classroom 
equipment with the minimum expense is given 
here. It answers the two questions which have 
been propounded. 

Tables should be of two heights, those in 
the rear of the room higher than those in the 
front. They should be 27 and 25 inches, or, 
possibly, 28 and 26 inches, respectively, there 
being a difference of two inches between them. 


Ahn 


Low Chair & Low Table Low Chair & High Table 


In order that the knee may be bent at right 
angles, the chair should be as high as the dis- 
tance from the floor to the back of the knee 
Typewriting chairs used in offices range from 
about sixteen to twenty-one inches. It is sug 
gested that for the typewriting classroom the 
chairs be 18 and 16 inches, respectively. 

By utilizing this combination you can secure 
four distinct adjustments of table and chair 
to accommodate four types of students. While 
this range is not so complete as to meet exactly 
every individual case, it will serve to meet all 
practical requirements very satisfactorily. The 
four combinations that can be arranged for 
are shown in the illustrations that are given 
below. 


a 


RE adjustable chairs considered an ad 
4A vantage? 


They are excellent to secure the right height. 
When that is accomplished they should be 
made stationary. Students should be dis 
couraged from constantly “adjusting” the chair. 
If the chair moves, the body is thrown out of 
correct posture and this will, of course, effect 
a change in the position of the hands over the 
keyboard and may be the cause of many errors 
in typing. Rest may be secured by changing 
the position of the feet. For instance, with 
the left foot slightly forward, flat on the floor, 
the right foot should be slightly back resting 
on the toe. Reverse this position by placing 
the right foot forward and the left foot back 
every once in awhile and this will give the 
necessary rest and relaxation. 

More scientific study is needed along this 
line and up to the present time Posture Chairs, 
made of steel with wooden or imitation leather 











High Chair & High Table High Chair & Low Table 
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back rest to hold the small of the back, seem 
the nearest approach to what is required in the 
classroom. 


BE 


7" HE Annual Spring Fair at Leipzig had 
4 over 10,667 exhibits and some of the pieces 
of machinery shown weighed over 200 tons. 
Through the ages this fair has grown and it 
is a matter of historical interest that the year 
1268 saw the first “coming together” in this 
ancient city. Which makes our own exposi 
tions as but little children! 


a 


“y UR readers will be glad to learn of the 
honor and distinction recently bestowed 
upon Mr. John T. Underwood, president of 
the Underwood Typewriter Company, when he 
was made a Knight of the Legion of Honor 
of France. “Few people” remarks Typewriter 
Topics, “particularly men of business affairs, 
are more richly deserving of the Legion of 
Honor insignia than Mr. Underwood. Long 
an ardent friend of France, an outstanding 
promoter of understanding and friendship be- 
tween France and the United States, many 
hundreds of his friends in both countries will 
receive with pleasure and joy the news of this 
signal distinction.” 


BO 


M R. CECIL S. ASHDOWN, vice-presi- 
4 dent of The Remington Typewriter 
Company, in speaking before the New York 
Chapter of the N. A. C. A. made an important 
contribution to the literature of the office 
equipment business. Among other things he 
said, “The development of mechanical office 
labor saving equipment is one of the most im- 
portant factors in the growth and expansion 
of modern business.” He also stated that “the 
remarkable progress of industry would have 
been impossible without the use of the writing, 
the adding, the calculating, the record and 
duplicating, the tabulating and bookkeeping 
machines, as well as the cash register and a 
great number of other devices too numerous to 
mention.” 

“The central word of the present epoch is 
coéperation, thrust upon us inevitably and even 
ruthlessly by the exigencies of modern life. 
I believe that by group action man in the 
futire will be able to accomplish far more, 
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not only absolutely, but relatively, than has 
been accomplished by man in the past. Not so 
much because the individuals of the future day 
will possess a higher mentality than the capable 
intellects of the past, but because there has 
been a more highly developed team-play.” In 
which sentiments we heartily concur. 


BPE 


Vj HILE attending the National Shorthand 
YY Reporters’ Association Convention in 
Philadelphia, we saw a new idea for calculat 
ing the number of words or the number of 
lines of typewritten copy. As you strike the 


Special “Word Meter” Equipment 

space bar at the end of a word it affects cer- 
tain mechanism and registers “1” in the counter 
attached to the side of the machine. Should 
you make two spaces after a word that will 
not affect the total for once a number is regis 
tered another number cannot be added until 
another word is written. 

The machine can be adjusted so that lines 
can be totaled. With the return of the carriage 
the little box at the side of the machine regis 
ters “1.” 

This looks like a boon to the reporter and 
others who have need to know how many 
words or lines have been written. 


BS 


| * HE typewriting field has lost an able man 
through the death of Mr. H. O. Churchill, 
managing director of the Corona Typewriter 
Company, Ltd., of Great Britain. It was dur- 
ing the time that Mr. Churchill was serving 
the Monarch Typewriter interests that the 
writer enjoyed the pleasure of meeting him. 
The personal acquaintance revealed a man of 
tact, consideration, and understanding, and it 
is with keen regret that we record his demise 
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The Ox and the Mule 
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Shorthand Cross-Word Puzzle No. 18 


Contributed to the Gregg Writer Cross-Word Puzzle Collection 
By Vivian Snook 


Ames, Iowa 



































Horizonta: Vertica 
The far North 1 Paid publicity 
Eccentric 2 A small house 
Conjunction 3 A connected line of cars 
Requited 4 Wordsign meaning to retain 
Sedate 5 A sphere 
Comparative of “good” 8 Perish by water 
A month 11 A shallow vessel 
Past Participle of “to be” 13 Wager 
Not wrong 16 Conscious existence 
A personal pronoun 17 A track left by man or beast 
As 18 Infant 
Phrase signifying infinitive Aey to Cross-Word Puzzle 2» unity 


form of the most common T 
verb of the English language N 0. 17 


Toward 


23 Labor 


From the September Gregg Writer 25 Since 





Snare 


One attached to another by 
esteem and affection 








Approximately 





Unable (phrase) 


Expert penmen 
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The Shorthand Championship 


World’s Shorthand Championship has 

been won by a writer of the system you 
are using—or learning. When someone pio- 
neers the way in any field of endeavor he does 
not hold the center of the stage long, however 
much glory attends the first victory. 

Among the shorthand writers of our system 
Schneider first led the way in winning the 
championship ; then Swem took it two times in 
succession; then Dupraw, the irrepressible 
youngster of the outfit, came along and hung 
up a record for accuracy that simply astounded 
the shorthand world. The same formula is 
followed in other fields. A young American 
girl swam the “Star Spangled” Channel, and 
almost immediately another American girl 
duplicated the feat. In fact, as Will Rogers 
humorously remarks, the feat is becoming so 
common that pretty soon American girls ar- 
riving in England with bathing suits will be 
turned back! 

Now comes Mr. Martin J. Dupraw in the 
1926 Shorthand Championship Contest with a 
record that will probably stand for some time 
—unless he himself beats it! On the three 
championship “takes” he made a total of but 
eight errors—the previous best record being 
19 (with the exception of the 1925 championship 
contest when Mr. Dupraw, the winner, made 
a total of but three errors on actual dictated 
speeds of 198, 233, and 258). 

The astonishing nature of Mr. Dupraw’s 
performance will be seen from the following 
analysis : 


f ‘Ww. the fourth time in succession the 


1. On every test he established new world records. 

2. On the 280 words-a-minute test (the words 
“question” and “answer” not read or counted) 
he made the highest record for speed ever made 
in any open contest, and the highest record for 
accuracy. 
In the 260 test on a jury charge, he exceeded 
the best previous record on that kind of matter 
by twenty words a minute, and established the 
best record ever made even when the speed of 
dictation was twenty words a minute less! 
In the 220 test on solid matter he exceeded all 
previous records for speed in any open contest 
and equalled the best previous record for aqeuracy 
at 200 (held by Mr. Swem). 


And Mr. Dupraw has just passed his twen- 
tieth birthday anniversary! He has now won 
the World’s Shorthand Championship two 
years in succession, on both occasions es- 
tablishing new records for accuracy on all 
tests; he has also won the New York State 
Championship two years in succession, and 
ten days before the Championship competition 
this year he entered the Ohio State Reporters’ 
competition, on the invitation of the Contest 
Committee, and won easily, making but one 
error on all three tests (the error being that 
of transcribing “into” for “onto” in the 240 
test). 

With these records it is clear that Martin 
J. Dupraw is the greatest shorthand writer the 
world has ever produced 


Editorial Brevities 


H AVE you been to the Sesqui? When 
J you do go to Philadelphia and wan- 
der through the Exposition grounds, visit- 
ing the various buildings and exhibits, learning 
something of the history of this country, 
gathering information from the various office 
equipment houses that are represented there, 
don’t fail to enter the Education Building and 
call at The Gregg Publishing Company booth, 
where you will receive a real welcome. Ask 
for a copy of “The Personal Use of Short- 
hand.” You'll enjoy reading it—and so will 
your friends. And they'll ali want to learn 
shorthand, then ! 


a 


== time to time in the Gregg Writer 


we have published technical word lists 
those being given in the Re 
porters’ department. They have met with 
so much approval on the part of our 
readers, and the demand for further lists of 
the same kind has been so great, that we shall 


such as 
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publish some technical word lists in every 
issue of the magazine this year. We began 
the series last month with the plates on 
business and finance, and are presenting a page 
of “Import and Export” terms this month. 
These will be followed by word lists com- 
piled for the moving picture industry, covering 
both the producing and exhibiting end of the 
business. In view of the fact that the moving 
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picture industry is rapidly advancing to rank 
among the great industries of the country, we 
feel that the usefulness of this list is sufficient 
justification for its early appearance. 

A series of medical word lists is in prepara- 
tion and will begin soon after the lists for the 
moving picture industry. 

We shall welcome suggestions from our 
readers as to further lists. 


Business Letters 


Delay 


(From Gardner's Constructive Dictation, page 31, letters 12 and 13) 
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Conducted by FLORENCE E. ULRICH 


The Shorthand Compass 


We can't all be captains, we've got to be crew, 
There’s something for all of us here. 
There’s big work to do and there's lesser to do, 
And the task we must do is the near. 


GREAT artist once said that the 
Aw of any great idea is continuity, 

and that without continuity ideas would 
die as soon as they are born, leaving the world 
in a state of retrogration instead of progress. 
I thought that statement particularly applica- 
ble to the study of shorthand. It explains 
why some boys and girls succeed in their 
chosen field and others do not. It clears up 
the mystery of that little word “aptitude,” be- 
cause aptitude, after all, is simply the ability 
to stick to a task until it is completed. 

As you read in these pages this month the 
splendid achievement of Mr. Dupraw, the 
young shorthand wizard who at this early age 
has distinguished himself so consistently as a 
shorthand speed artist, bear in mind that he 
trod the same path you are treading, with no 
more idea that he would become champion 
than you have. He wrote the same words, 
learned the same principles, made the same 
mistakes, perhaps, before he reached his short- 
hand goal. Other young men may have been 
as well fitted as Martin to write shorthand, 
but they lacked the power of persistence and 
resistance—diverting influences took them from 
their task, so they lost. There are not many 
people who can stick to a thing until it is 
mastered. Then another reason why these other 
fellows did not win was the inability to follow 
instructions. 

An experience came to my attention recently. 
An advertisement was inserted in the Times 
for a stenographer. It brought six appli- 
cations, and not one of the applicants had fol- 
lowed instructions. One young man asked 
that his application be “excepted.” It was. 
At another time, an advertisement was inserted 
for a clerk, and the box office was flooded 


—Douglas Mallock 


with letters. What significance has that for 
you? This: It is evident that stenographers 
who have qualified themselves for positions of 
responsibility are not seeking jobs. They have 
good ones, and are contented in their work. 
That is a natural situation. The field of 
specialization in shorthand is sparsely filled, 
and the business-man fortunate enough to get 
a good stenographer, or secretary, makes an 
effort to keep him. There are plenty of 
mediocre workers, but that kind is not respon- 
sible enough for a serious man’s job. 


Get Down and Dig 


Your big opportunity lies in specialization. 
Anyone can be a clerk of some kind, but it 
takes a high order of intelligence, supple- 
mented by expert shorthand and typewriting, 
to be a good stenographer or secretary. No 
more time is needed to become a good stenog 
rapher than a poor one, but better use must 
be made of that time. In a class in journalism 
at Columbia University last year, there was 
one young lady, ambitious to be a writer, who 
was stenographer to a newspaper man. She 
had a better opportunity of supplementing her 
training with observation and actual practice 
than most other students in the class. Did 
she take advantage of it? No. She did not 
have the power of resistance necessary to with- 
stand diverting influences, and the result was 
—failure. 

All of you students have good intentions— 
I am sure of that—but having good intentions 
alone will not make you good stenographers. 
You must work those intentions. You must 
not only say to yourself, “I will study short- 
hand tonight,” but when your best friend calls 
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up with a wonderful party all fixed, you must 
tell him (or her, as the case may be) that 
you are going to study. You will have to sit 
down at your desk and practice conscientiously, 
driving from your mind all thoughts of the 
good time you might have had at that party. 

Sounds harsh, but it really isn’t. If you 
plan your time, you will be able to attend 
parties and study too. That is why you must 
develop a plan of study outside of school, and 
then work that plan just as faithfully as 
when your teacher is beside you. Fifteen 
minutes, or a half hour, devoted to the practice 
of shorthand every evening will bring excel- 
lent results, provided it is the right kind of 
practice. 


But Play, Too 


Miss Hough, of whom you will read this 
month in the Gregg Writer, is a fine, fun- 
loving girl who does everything a real girl 
should do—swims, dances, sings, plays the 
piano, plays tennis, rides horses—she’s won- 
derfully alive. Last year, besides working in 
the office, she taught typewriting in one of the 
evening schools, practiced shorthand penman- 
ship, attended speed classes, and still found 
time to attend theatres, parties, swims, and the 
like. How did she do it? By planning her 
work, and working her plan. 


Plan Your Time 


The penmanship lessons that will be pre- 
sented here each month, if practiced faithfully, 
will help you not only to become better short- 
hand writers, and win some of the success that 
shorthand writing skill brings, but to win 
honors in the great O. G. A. Contest to be 
announced a few months hence. The sugges- 
tions for daily practice and analysis of short- 
hand outlines will make you better writers and 
better critics. Plan your time now, so that 
you can devote a definite time to the drills 
every day, and then keep it up until your object 
has been attained. The students who will do 
this will be the ones to win the highest honors 
and the most pleasant and remunerative posi- 
tions at the close of the year, and, depend 
upon it, they are worth winning! 


Practice for Good Notes from the Start 


Next to the fundamental principles of short- 
hand, the most valuable asset is a good style 
of writing. Beginners, sometimes, do not 
realize how important good notes are, and un- 
less guided very carefully by the teacher, will 
slip into a slipshod method of writing that will 
make transcription next to impossible. These 
students usually have to start all over again 
before they can enter the dictation classes. 
It is fairly easy to get something down for 
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each word dictated, even though the speed gets 
beyond the capacity of the writer, but it is 
only by the merest chance that these scrawls 
can afterward be read. I have noticed, while 
trying out some stenographers for positions in 
this office, that most of them can write fairly 
rapidly, but I could not read what some of 
them wrote, and later, when the transcripts 
were handed to me, I discovered that they 
could not, either. 

With the dawn of specialization in short- 
hand, came the necessity of practicing short- 
hand penmanship in order that students be 
qualified to compete for the better positions 
requiring the services of expert stenography. 
When I say expert stenography, I do not nec- 
essarily mean that the stenographer must have 
a reporter’s speed, although that is not a bad 
nor unprofitable accomplishment to have. From 
a pecuniary standpoint, reporting is tremen- 
dously advantageous! I am referring to the 
better secretarial position requiring a stenog- 
rapher who can write at a good rate of speed 
and transcribe the notes rapidly and accurately 
Other things being equal, the ability to qualify 
for this position depends chiefly upon the style 
of shorthand writing acquired during the form- 
ative or study period. 

The correct formation of characters is the 
natural way—the easy way ; and it is safer and 
wiser to adopt the correct way at the start 
than to wait until a bad habit has been fixed. 
That being true, your penmanship training 
ought to start with the very first lesson in the 
Manual. While you were learning to use your 
fork, you were told that there is a right way 
and a wrong way to hold it, and you were made 
to hold it the right way. So, in shorthand, 
there is a right way to hold your pen or pencil, 
and a right way to write all the consonant and 
vowel strokes. 

There is also a proper slant for upstrokes, 
correct formation of curves, relative propor- 
tions of circles and strokes, uniform size and 
spacing, all of which constitute the basis of 
shorthand writing skill. But there is another 
element of writing that precedes these and 
indeed makes them possible—correct movement 
in the development of the stroke. Understand 
what the elements of good penmanship are, 
then incorporate them in your practice. This 
calls for close analysis of the outlines given 
here and in your textbook, and careful scrutiny 
of your own notes. 


That Matter of “*Tools” and Posture 


As in longhand, so in shorthand your best 
work can be ‘done if you are supplied with 
proper writing materials. Have at least two 
well-sharpened pencils (if you do not use 
fountain pen) or a fountain pen filled with 
some good, easy-flowing ink, and a properly 
ruled notebook of good quality paper. 
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The importance of correct posture of body, 
proper placement of arm and hand, and cor- 
rect holding of pen, lies primarily in the en- 
durance they afford. If you hold your arm 
and hand in a cramped position, you cannot 
write for any length of time without growing 
tired. If you grip your pen or pencil too 
hard, you expend a lot of energy in making 
heavy strokes that more profitably could be 
used in making more and faster strokes. Like- 
wise, an unhappily slumped position at the 
desk tends to produce a sluggish mind and 
reacts in sloppy characters. Therefore, assume 
an easy, alert posture at your desk. 


Developing Correct Movement 


Inasmuch as free, easy movement is vital 
to the development of shorthand characters, 
we will take that up first. Movement is of two 
kinds : the slow, laborious, shaky kind of move- 
ment produces slow, inaccurate writing, but 
the easy, graceful, flowing style produces ex- 
pert notes. Speed demands good movement. 
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Now, when your teacher dictates the word 
key, if you commence by drawing the char- 
acter for that word, you are putting a stum- 
bling-block into your path that will have to be 
removed before you can progress. What is 
the object of shorthand? To make possible 
by means of simple, easily-written characters 
verbatim reporting of ordinary conversational 
speech. Longhand is too cumbersome and too 
complicated for the purpose, or there would 
be no need for shorthand. It is perfectly 
obvious, then, that the objectives you seek 
through shorthand will be lost if you com- 
mence to draw the characters slowly. You 
must write them, and the faster and more ac- 
curately you write them, the greater short- 
hand power you will have. The person with 
average longhand writing ability actually 
writes 250 words a minute in shorthand. If 
you write longhand faster than the average 
student, you have greater shorthand possibili- 
ties. The utility of shorthand, we observe, 
lies not merely in the ability to write a char- 
acter, but to write it rapidly. 


The Champion's Writing Position 


Beginning I enmanship Drills 


O not touch pen to the paper until you 
have a clear mental picture of what you 
are going to make, then write it firmly, 
smoothly, swiftly, lifting the pen as you finish 
the character and poising it ready to write the 
next one. The fade-out line or tapering end- 
stroke which is known as the “get-away stroke” 
in shorthand, is secured by lifting the pen 
while still in motion and going swiftly and 
directly to the next character. It is very 
essential to speed writing. 
As soon as you depose the idea that short- 
hand is difficult to write, you will begin to 
enjoy making the beautiful, graceful strokes. 


Longhand Drills Apply to Shorthand, Too 


One way of remembering the relative length 
of the strokes presented in the first and second 
Manual lessons is to give the shorter sound the 
shorter stroke. K is shorter in sound than gay, 


therefore, the short stroke; p shorter than b; 
f shorter than v, and so on. As soon as you 
recognize the relation between shorthand and 
longhand and realize the fact that you write 
these shorthand characters over and over again 
in longhand, you will commence to improve in 
both speed and style of writing, because the 
hesitancy or fear will have disappeared. 

Longhand penmanship drills can be used to 
advantage in the development of shorthand 
characters. The indirect oval exercise, a good 
preliminary drill for tuning up mind and mus- 
cle, gives the motion involved in writing g, 
gv, v, vl, when written full size, and k, &f, 
f. fr, when written half-size. Since the object 
of the drills is to develop facility in execution, 
they should be abandoned as soon as the ob- 
jective is accomplished, and writing on the 
actual characters begun. 

The direct oval exercises in Drill 1 give the 
motion used to write r and /. 
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As you practice the letters in Drill 2 bear 
in mind that & and g start with a slightly 
curved stroke, but curve more deeply at the 
end. Be careful to keep both the beginning 
and end-stroke on the line of writing. R and 
I have the deeper curve at the beginning and 
curve slightly at the end. Do not rest on the 
pen between characters; lift the pen quickly 
when you finish a stroke, and go directly to 
the next one. Count while you are writing— 
one count to each stroke. Develop a smooth, 
gliding motion. 


Circle Joinings 


If you will observe carefully how the circle 
joins to strokes, the difficulty of writing them 
correctly and smoothly will disappear at once. 
The circle joins at right angles with the stroke ; 
that is, if the circle is joined before the curve 
as in al, ar, ag, etc., swing out and away from 
the stroke that is to follow, as shown in Drill 
3 and 4; and if it occurs at the end, as in lay, 
ray, gay, close by sending the stroke swiftly in 
toward the consonant, as illustrated. 

Make the large circles large, and the small 
circles very small—a mere turn of the pen— 
and keep them uniform in size. Compare your 
writing frequently, and strive to make each 
succeeding character better than the last. Bet- 
ter results will be had if you write five char- 
acters attentively, than if twenty-five charac- 
ters are written without attention, because the 
five correct characters will start in your mind 
the right conception and habit. 

What principle in the Manual governs the 
joining of circles in the list of words in 
Drill 5? 


ale, lay, gay, ache, hag, ear, eel, egg, eke, ray, air, 
Hague 


Straight Line Drills 


The straight line does not appear to be a 
difficult stroke to make; yet you would be 
surprised to know that some students actually 
cannot draw a straight line. They can write 
one—yes—but the trouble is they forget to 
write it, 

Observe the slant of ¢ and d, and then prac- 
tice the exercises in Drill 6. Each stroke is 
to be made swiftly, and the pen lifted as you 
finish. Practice joining circles to the straight 
lines as in Drill 7. 

What rule for joining circles applies to the 
words in Drill 7? How should the circle join 
the consonant stroke? Are you observing 
relative proportion in the length of strokes 
and size of circles? 

If you have studied and practiced the exer- 
cises in the first seven drills faithfully, and 
have good mastery of the circle vowel join- 
ings, Drill 8 will be easy, because it is simply 
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adding another stroke to the character before 
lifting the pen. If you have a tendency to 
retrace the circle in such combinations as gay, 
get out of the habit at once. It retards speed 
very seriously. Alternate gate and gay, closing 
the circle in gay in the same way as you do 
in gate, but lift the pen before you write 
through the line, and you will soon overcome 
the habit of retracing. 

writ, hit 


late, rate, agate, elate, iit, 


Hackett 


gate, Kate, 

Observe that ¢ is a very short upward stroke. 
Check slant carefully. Practice only one word 
at a time in Drill 8. Retrace the first good 
character you write a iew times until the mo 
tion is acquired, then write the character as 
many times as necessary to be able to write it 
correctly, before taking up the next word. 

What new rule for joining circles to strokes 
has been introduced in Drill 8: 


Sentence Drills 


You ought to be able to develop a good 
swing on the sentences given in Drill 9. Make 
d in these words over twice the length of ¢ in 
the preceding drill. 

Kate came late to the gate The rain will make 
Hackett late. Harry may go to the hill with the kit 
I will get ready to go, too. The giddy hid kicked 


Van 


Write smoothly, lift the pen quickly after 
each word and glide smoothly and instantly 
to the next. 


Develop Continuity 


Controlled writing is best acquired by count 
ing. If you want to learn to write swiftly, 
smoothly, and accurately, you must acquire 
habits of control now. There are many steno 
graphers who, having formed the habit of 
writing “any old way,” would give a great 
deal to have your opportunity of starting anew 
today, in order that they, too, might become 
more skillful shorthand writers. If they 
could send their message to you, it would be: 
the kind of notes you pract ce now, 
while habits are in the making Don't wait until bad 
habits have been acquired, because then you have 
the double task of uprooting old habits and planting 
the new made Study 
nd practice correct notes while you may, even as I 


Give heed t 


before any progress can be 


would do if given the same opportunity of siarting 

Sentence practice afforded by Drill 9 will 
develop rhythmic writing and control, if the 
writing is done with swift continuous motion 


What Are You Doing? 


What sounds have you in the word kicked? 
Are you writing The 


horizontal curves should be written in a hori 


shorthand by sound 
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zontal position always, regardless of joinings. 
Do not drop / and r down at the end. If you 
are keeping the curves up on a _ horizontal 
plane, as they should be written, a straight line 
drawn across the top of the character will 
touch both ends of the curve. 

We will close the first lesson with a few 
thoughts for cogitation: 

Write shorthand swiftly, fluently, confidently; do not 
draw it. Write the curves correctly, keep / and r up 
at the end. Maintain uniformity in size, slant, and 


proportion. Devote ten minutes’ practice to these 
drills daily, not every other day. 


The fact that you have practiced the words 
before should not disturb you. Do not be like 
the young literary aspirant in a certain college, 


GoG 
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a tall, husky fellow, who, after the class, 
stormed up to the desk of the professor and 
shouted, “What's the matter with that thar 
theme ?” 


“Well,” answered the professor gently, “the 
spelling is very poor, and the grammar is—” 
“See here,” interrupted the student, “I’m 
studyin’ short story writin’, not spellin’ and 
grammar. Why, I done finished grammar 
long ago!’ 


You cannot study and practice the funda- 
mental elements of shorthand too often or too 
much. The more practice devoted to them, 
the more skillful shorthand writer you will 
become. 


Has Your School a Commercial Club? 


ERE is a complete list of commercial 
IH clubs that have been reported to this 
department up to August 1. If your 
club is not among them, please write us at 
once. If you do not have a commercial club 


in your school or community, write for a copy 
of the new book explaining what can be done 


Commercial Club—Helena High School, Helena, 
Arkansas 

Commercial Club of the Arkansas High School 
Texarkana, Arkansas 

Commercial Club—Manteca 
Manteca, California 

Commercial Club—Monrovia City Schools, Monrovia, 
California 

Key Punchers—Le Conte Junior High School, Los 
Angeles, California 

Scribblers—Tamalpais 
California 

Business Girls’ Club—Danbury High School, Danbury, 
Connecticut 

Senior Shorthand Club—Meriden 
Meriden, Connecticut 

Washington Gregg Association 

Gregg Stenographers’ Association—La 
Dominican Republic 

Commercial Club—Bement 
Illinois 

O. G. A. Club—Metropolis Community High School, 
Metropolis, Illinois 

Scribblers, The--Mishawaka High School, Mishawaka 
Indiana 

Castle Commercial Club—Central High School, Sioux 
City, Iowa 

Commercial Club—Girard High School, 
Kansas 

Commercial Club—Frederick Douglass Senior-Junior 
High School, Baltimore, Maryland 

Gregg Writer Club, The—High School, Gloucester, 
Massachusetts 

Detroit Gregg 
Michigan 

Commercial 
Michigan 

Commercial 
Missouri 

Kinetic Kommercial Klub—Tekamah High School, 
Tekamah, Nebraska 


Union High School, 


Sausalito, 


High School, 


High School, 
Washington, D. C. 
Roma, 
High School, 


Bement, 


Girard, 


Shorthand Association, Detroit, 


Club—-Lapeer High School, Lapeer, 


Club—Butler High School, Butler, 


through the medium of the commercial club, 
how to conduct meetings, and make up pro- 
grams. It gives also a list of plays suitable 
for commercial school programs. 

This book may be procured from the Gregg 
Publishing Company for the nominal price of 
fifty cents. 


Shorthand, Typewriting Efficiency Club—Glassboro 
High School, Glassboro, New Jersey 

Commercial Club—High School, Point Pleasant, New 
Jersey 

Roy High School Commercial Club—Roy, New Mexico 

Gregg Shorthand Club—James Monroe High School, 
Bronx, New York City 

Commercial Club of Lima Central High School, The 
Lima, Ohio 

Local O. G. A. Club—Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 

Commercial Club—DuBois High School, 
Pennsylvania 

Gregg Club—Ellwood 
Pennsylvania 

Commercial Club, The—Forest 
Forest City, Pennsylvania 

Scribblers, The—High School, Franklin, Pennsylvania 

Hanover Commercial Club—Hanover High School, 
Hanover, Pennsylvania 

Gregg Association of Harrisburg—Central 
School, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

Commercial Club—Kane High School, 
Pennsylvania 

Commercial Club—Norristown High School, 
town, Pennsylvania 

Gregg Clu b—Temple 
Pennsylvania 

San Juan High School Commercial Club, Porto Rico 

Business Practice Club—Brattleboro High School, 
Brattleboro, Vermont 

Speedites—White River Junction High School, White 
River Junction, Vermont 

Commercial Club—Vancouver High School, Vancouver, 
Washington 

Quit Qui Oc Commercial Club—High School, Ply- 
mouth, Wisconsin 

Commercial Club—Poynette High School, Poynette, 
Wisconsin 


Du Bois, 
High School, Ellwood City, 


City High School, 


High 
Kane, 
Norris- 


Philadelphia, 


University, 
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TESTS and AWARDS 




















SHORTHAND 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to en- 
courage the development of skillful short- 
hand writing. Membership is granted to 
those whose notes show artistic merit. 

How to become a Member: Practice 
the test article until you secure two copies 
that +1 “yr: our best work. Mail one of 
these to the editor of the department, and 
retain the other for comparison with the 
published plate. If the specimen sent us 
reaches the required sta , & member- 
ship certificate will be sent you. Otherwise 
your work will be returned with suggestions 
and criticisms and you may try again. To 
secure approval, notes must be correct in 
theory, accurate in proportion and execu- 
tion, free in movement. 

A ificate of Superior Merit is 
awarded to those whose notes are of 
superior excellence. This is the highest 
ae ag —- for artistic shorthand 

—? It will be issued in connection 

e membership certificates to those 

- —B notes warrant it. Members may be- 

come candidates for the Certificate of Su- 

perior Merit. A circular about this cer- 

tificate and how to secure it will be sent 
on request. 

Examination Fees: An examination 
fee of ten cents must accompany each speci- 
men submitted for membership, fifty cents 
each application for Certificates of ue 


Merit. 
TYPEWRITING 


The O. A. T. is the professional —e 
ization of the artists in typewriting. It is 
open to all who qualify as superior crafts- 
men. 

Junior Membership: Membership in 
the Junior division is open to anyone who 
is studying typewriting in a school or by 
hi who is able to pass the Junior test. 

Senior Membership: Membership in 
the Senior division is nm to all typists 
whether attending school or not who have 
reached a speed of at least forty words a 
minute in general “plain” copying. Senior 
tests must be accompanied by a signed state- 
ment that the candidate has attained this 


Competent Typist Certificate: This 
certificate is issued to candidates able to 
qualify at fifty words (250 strokes) or more 
a minute net on the Monthly Speed Test. 
No papers rating a less speed, or totalirg 

more than & five errors, are to be submitted 

Teste: The tests for both membership 
and “competency” appear in this depart- 
ment each month. Tests may be practised 
as often as desired, but only one specimen 
should besent in. Each Be of the O. A. T. 
membership tests Fog be typed on a 
separate sheet. test matter 
must be written h.. : oe minute test, sub- 
ject to International Rules, and accom- 
— 9 by the timer’s affidavit. A test is 
ered only until the 25th of the month 
“pois publication. 

Fees: An —y— fee of ten cents 
must accompany each membership test. 
No feo le changed far apeed tests. 


i 





























Va 


O. G. A. 


First make sure you are writing the 

following copy correctly (check up 

with the Dictionary, or ask your 

teacher). Practice for the best speci- 

men of notes you can write before 
time to submit the test. 


Above all things, become vitally interested 
in one line of thought, activity or research. 
Science, art, history—no matter what it may 
be—will become of fascinating interest if 
made a real hobby and persistently followed 
up. It will be a source of happiness, vital 
interest and ultimate success. Money does 
not bring happiness! Intellectual interests do. 
And particularly any creative work involving 
original thought, something new; this will 
prove of unending interest, if once taken up. 

A definite line of reading, upon one par- 
ticular topic, will also benefit you greatly; 
for bear in mind always Ruskin’s remark 
that “one month's continued study of any one 
subject will enable you to know more of that 
subject than anyone but the specialists.” 

—Hereward Carrington, in 
“Letters from Famous People.” 


a: Be 
Junior Test 


Here is a good message to practice 

as your Junior Test this month 

See how attractively you can type 

your specimen of “A Definite 
Purpose.” 


What is the greatest cause of inefficiency 
in America? It is lack of a definite purpose. 
Experts declare that only ten per cent of the 
people of this country have an ultimate aim 
—a genuine motive for living. This is the 
great tragedy of American life. The man 
who has no object is going nowhere. He is 
just drifting, and that is the reason he never 
arrives. 

Suppose a boat breaks from its mooring 
and drifts one hundred miles from shore. 
Will it ever return to the port from whence 
it started? No, unless by sheer accident. It 
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October Typewriting Speed Test 


(Test for Competent Typist Certificate, good only until November 25, 1926) 


To find the gross number of words, divide gross number of strokes 
by 5. Then deduct 10 words for each error to get net words written. 
Each 250 strokes is indicated by an italic letter and an accompanying 
figure, to facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written. 


to wealth and has left its whistling cart for a sedentary stand. With the coming 

of electric lamps the match-boy—three large boxes for a nickel—has gone out. 
Ours was red-headed,’ and I am persuaded that he glowed with burning sulphur to 
advertise his wares. We used to wet the matches and rub the sulphur on our palms, 
or we marked a darkened wall with frightful smoking letters. Paper whisps stand 
no longer in a vase upon* the mantel to teach us thrift. The movie is easy to our 
reach and has driven off the German band that begged a dime to support its brassy 
concert. No more does a hand organ come among us with infested monkey to soil 
agreeably the summer night.’ What would a monkey do for pastime if he were 
denied his fleas? The organ stood upon a single leg, as if nature in a stingy fit 
grudged it a full equipment for its wandering life; and it lay against its master’s 
stomach like a weary traveler broken* on the road. 


5 HERE are now no boys who peddle apples in the twilight. Popcorn has come 


Hardly a ragpicker drives now his drooping horse to sing of the wares he seeks. 
Yesterday I heard the call of such a merchant, but he was a decrepit rascal of dirty 
shaven face and without the beard that marks an ancient prophet. His tune® was 
cracked with disappointment, and I think he did but work sluggishly in an inherited 
profession that did not engage his heart. Could he, like his grandsire, cast such a 
scornful glance upon a discarded suit to batter down its price? Could he’® rest his 
knee secretly against the scale to lighten a weight of pipe? The money from this 
bargaining was ours and it went to the coffers of a shop that was crowded with the 
litter of toys and marbles that a boy desires. Do such shops still exist to" satisfy 
the eternal appetite of youth? Their wares were once the calendar of seasons and 
one might know the winter or the spring from the fashion of the window that 
changed from sled to kite to rubber balls. 


We used to buy a paper bucket of ice cream," six dishes to the quart, and make 
a night of it with cake, or try how far a single lemon would stretch among the crowd 
upon our pillows. There was a drink, also, that foamed up from vinegar and baking 
soda and was not to be despised by an unjaded gullet.’ It had to be gulped like a 
bromo-seltzer while still it sizzled, for the dreg was flat. These times are gone. Our 
summer’s cloud has swept across the silent sky. (2,407 strokes)—From “Like 
Summer's Cloud,” by Charles Sydney Brooks. 


[Repeat from the beginning until end of the ten-minute test period.] 
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is tossed from the trough to the crest of the 
waves. It is finally dashed to pieces by the 
raging fury of the elements. The tragedy of 
life is to be found in the young man who drifts 
aimlessly out into life’s elements, only to be 
dashed to pieces by the very elements which 
he, by divine right, should harness, master, and 
utilize in furthering him on his course. 

A young man without an ultimate aim is 
mere putty, but the man with a definite purpose 
has a conquering spirit. He flashes out upon 
the horizon like a fixed star. He sets the pace 
for other men. He leads the way. He has a 
vision. He knows which way he is traveling, 
and he knows why. He can see the end from 
the beginning, because he has pictured it in his 
imagination. 


Senior Te f 
Part I 


Copy carefully—using — single 
space, margins even, and the whole 
well centered—the following letter, 
correcting punctuation, and para- 
graphing whenever necessary. Make 
your own letterhead and supply 
date and name of -addressee. 


Dear Sir, or Madam: I understand that 
you are interested in Typewriting and Short- 
hand, I venture, therefore, to hope that the en- 
closed lists of books on these subjects will be 
of interest to you. I have been supplying books 
and magazines of all kinds to customers in 
all parts of the world for the past thirty-five 
years, you can therefore rely upon any order 
you place with me being promptly and faith 
fully executed. I carry a large stock of short- 
hand books, all orders being executed from 
stock. I gather from experience that there 
are large numbers of English books, magazines, 
etc., which English speaking people situated in 
various parts of the Empire are often desirous 
of securing, but from want of facilities, or 
confidence in placing an order, they often go 
without, I therefore with every confidence 
offer you a reliable service and hope that if 
you are in want of anything in the direction 
indicated you will favour me with your in- 
structions. Please make your money orders 
payable to me at this office, which is an Inter- 


[These tests are good only 
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national Money Order Office. The passing of 
these circulars to any fellow teachers would 
be appreciated. I am, yours faithfully, 


Part II 


Tabulate the following list price 
of books mentioned for enclosure 
with the letter. Supply name and 
address 


A few books selected at random from those 
on my shelves, arranged alphabetically for easy 
reference. 

Nuttall’s Encyclopaedia, 16,000 original arti- 
cles, 2.70; Everyman's Library, 790 differen: 
volumes, full list upon application, each vol, 
.60; Billiards, by Tom Reece and W. G. Clif- 
ford, published at 3.50, offered to clear for 
1.50; Concise English Dictionary, Dr. Annan- 
dale, 1.68; 20th Century Reciters Treasury, by 
Guy Pertwee, vols 1 and 2, each 1.68 (these 
contain an article on the Art of Speaking) ; 
Collins Dictionary of Synonyms, 48; Swin- 
burne’s Poems, 2.16; Arthur Mee’s Children’s 
Bible, 2.04; When We Were Very Young, 
Milne (in leather) 2.00; Nuttall’s Standard 
Dictionary, 1.20; Who’s Who, supplied when 
ready, 12.20; King’s English, How to speak it, 
.96; Rogets Thesaurus of English Words and 
Phrases, new edition just published, 1.92; 
Pear’s Encyclopaedia, new edition, 1054 pp., 
.78; The Queen's Doll's House, presentation set 
only 500 numbered copies issued, two vols, set 
30.50; Cassell’s French-English and English 
French Dictionary, 2.04, Cassell’s German 
English and English-German Dictionary 2.04; 
Masefield’s Poems, just issued, 2.16; The Com 
plete Kipling, on Oxford paper, 6.24; Kipling’s 
Jungle Books, two vols in one, 2.76; Poems by 
Robert Louis Stevenson, 35 vols each .70: 
Dictionary of Modern English Usage by 
Fowler, just issued, 742 pages, 2.04; Kipling’s 
Works in Leather, 25 vols, each 1.80; Tess 
of the d’Urbervilles, by Hardy, 1.20; Any 
other of Hardy's works at the same price; 
The Woman's Reference Book, 3.00; Daily 
Mail Year Book, 1927, sent when published, 
30; Whittaker’s Almanack, supplied when 
ready, 1.56. All English magazines, illustrated 
newspapers, etc. promptly sent by direct 
Canadian mail at low rates, prices quoted upon 
request. Your enquiries will be esteemed. 


until November 25, 1026] 





Who Won that C. T. Contest? 


. 


You will find the 


whole story in 
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Club Prizes 


O. G. A. 


Superior Merit 
Ida Jennings, Heald’s Business College, San Jose, California 
Silver Ring 


EK. A. Vallow, Barnes Commercial School, Denver, Colorado 

Clarence K. Ikeda, Phillipe’s Commercial School, Honolulu, 
Hawali 

Sylvia Simons, Hebrew Technical School, New York, New York 


Gold Pin 


Ethel Shana, Young Women's Hebrew Association, New York, 
New York 


Bronze Pin 


Edna Roberts, College, Los Angeles, 
California 


Winifred Evans, Heald's Business College, San Jose, California 


Woodbury Business 


Competent 


Gold Pin 


Keith Daugherty, Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, 
Arizona 

Beatrice Teran, Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, Arizona 

Ruby Wallin, Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, Arizona 

Lucile B. Graves, California College of Commerce, Long Beach, 
California 

Sophie McVey, St. Paul's School, Wilmington, Delaware 

Justine Schaefer, Alvernia High School, Chicago, Tilinols 

Marjorie Little, Moser College, Chicago, Mlinois 

Dorothy Roth, Moser College, Chicago, Illinois 

Marcia Rubenstein, Moser College, Chicago, Mlinols 

Thalia Pace, Herrin Township High School, Herrin, Mlinols 

Edna Maddox, Community High School, West Frankfort, 
Tilinois 

Catherine Offutt, ¥. J. Reitz High School, Evansville, Indiana 

Marguerite Wilson, High School, Centerville, Iowa 

Isla Bernice Boyd, Marysville High School, Marysville, 
Kansas 

John Fiebig, Salina High School, Salina, Kansas 

Gladys Wolanen, Central High School, Duluth, Minnesota 

Mabel Anderson, Denfeld High School, Duluth, Minnesota 

Lillian Bergstrom, Denfeld High School, Duluth, Minnesota 

Ira J. Gilbert, Denfeld High School, Duluth, Minnesota 

Carl Gates, Grand Island Business College, Grand Island, 
Nebraska 

Martha Harfst, Grand Island Business College, Grand Island, 
Nebraska 

Mabel Smith, Grand Island Business College, Grand Island, 
Nebraska 

Ruth Weiss, Drake Business School, Paterson, New Jersey 

Lola Waldman, Hebrew Technical School for Girls, New York, 
New York 

Elizabeth Bartram, Katherine Gibbs School, New York, New 


York 

Lily Hewlings, Ridley Park High School, Ridley Park, Penn- 
sylvania 

Loulse Donlin, Bryant and Stratton College, Providence, 
Rhode Island 

Emma M. Shippee, Bryant and Stratton College, Providence, 
Rhode Island 

Ina Millar, Washington High School, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota 

Daisy Brauner, Beaumont High School, Beaumont, Texas 

Norma Freeman, Senior High School, Ogden, Utah 

Alice E. Gould, People’s Academy, Morrisville, Vermont 

Selma Sokolow, Milwaukee Vocational School, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 

Margaret Atkinson, Moser College, Chicago, Illinois 

Bertha Zaretsky, Hebrew Technical School for Girls, New York, 
New York 

Inez Kroger, Horace Mann High School, Biwabik, Minnesota 


Awards 


Alpha Peacock, Barnes Commercial School, Denver, Colorado 
Alleen Ferrick, Chown School of Business, Buffalo, New York 
Leona Kilander, St. Ann's School, Buffalo, New York 


Honorable Mention 


Tetsuo Murayama, Phillipe’s Commercial School, Honolulu, 
Hawali 

Matsue Nishishita, Phillipe’s Commercial School, Honolulu, 
Hawaii 


100% Clubs 


Mrs. G. E. Heald’s Business College, San Jose, 
California 

Mrs. Kathryn Oliver, Phillipe’s Commercial School, Honolulu, 
Hawaii 

Mrs. Francis Peterson, Phillipe's Commercial School, Honolulu, 
Hawaii 

Miss P. Fry, Hebrew Technical School for Girls, New York, 


New York 


Pople, 


Typists 


Honorable Mention 


Emma M. Shippee, Bryant and Stratton College, Providence, 
Rhode Island (123.5 net words, 3 errors) 

Eleanor Hardy, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Michigan. 
(111.3 net words, 2 errors) 

Mike Teran, Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, Arizona 
(109.3 net words, 4 errors) 
Uecker, Norfolk High 
(105.7 net words, 5 errors) 
Justine Schaefer, Alvernia High School, 

(99.6 net words, 1 error) 
Hilda Markstahler, Alvernia High School, Chicago, 
(98.3 met words, 2 errors) 
Caroline Zangerle, Alvernia High School, Chicago, Tlinois 
(97.5 met words, no errors) 
Virginia Berg, Alvernia High 
(96.9 net words, 2 errors) 
Rose Orlando, Alvernia High School, Chicago, Illinois (96.8 
net words, 1 error) 
Lily Hewlings, Ridley Park High School, Ridley Park, Penn- 
sylvania (96.6 net words, 4 errors) 
Harzheim, Alvernia High School, 
(95.7 net words, 3 errors) 
Dorothy Covalt, Alvernia High 
(93.8 net words, 4 errors) 
Richard Meyers, Bonners Ferry High School, Bonners Ferry, 
Idaho (93.6 net words, no errors) 
George Herbert, Detroit Commercial 
Michigan, (93.1 net words, 4 errors) 
Anne Rapp, Alvernia High School, Chicago, Illinols (92.8 
net words, 2 errors) 
Marie Rieger, Alvernia High School, Chicago, Illinois (92.5 
net words, 5 errors) 
Mildred Brodzinski, Alvernia High School, Chicago, Illinois 
(92.0 net words, 3 errors) 
Elizabeth Denruth, Alvernia High School, Chicago, Illinois 
(90.8 net words, 1 error) 
Anna Barney, Alvernia High School, Chicago, Illinois (90.4 
net words, 2 errors) 
Hazel Lohse, Alvernia High School, Chicago, Mlinois (88.7 
net words, 4 errors) 
Annabel Franzen, Alvernia High 
(88.6 net words, 3 errors) 
Marie Brunner, Alvernia High School, Chicago, Illinois (88.5 
net words, 4 errors) 
Gertrude Turk, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Michigan, 
(88.5 net words, 5 errors) 
Vera Foley, Alvernia High School, Chicago, Dlinois (88.4 
net words, 4 errors) 
Magdalen Silke, Alvernia High School, 
(88.4 net words, 5 errors) 
(Continued on page 94) 


Leola School, Norfolk, Nebraska 


Chicago, Illinois 


Tilinois 


School, Chicago, Tilinois 


Elsie Chicago, Illinois 


School, Chicago, Illinois 


College, Detroit, 


School, Chicago, Illinois 


Chicago, Tlinois 
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The Results of the C, : Contest 


ON SIDERA- 

BLE _interest 

was manifested 
in the C. T. Contest 
this year—the biggest 
C. T. Contest that has 
yet been held. “Who 
is going to win?”’— 
that was the question 
asked almost every day 
by some one of the 
Contest Committee. 
Half a dozen schools 
were running neck and 
neck, and it was im- 
possible to predict with 
any assurance who 
would lead in_ the 
finals. The spirit of 
enthusiasm and deter- 
mination ran high 
throughout the Con- 
test and prevailed even 
to the last. Such 
spirit is bound to win 
—will accomplish 
great deeds. 

It seems almost im- 
possible that such fine 
records as those made 
in the Contest this year 
could be made by any 
school or individual, 
but, then, up to a few 
weeks ago, many of 
us would have thought 
it impossible for any 
young girl of nineteen 
toswim the Channel, let 
alone break a world’s 
record in doing it. 
Without a doubt, had 
Miss Ederle listened 
to those who told her 
she could not swim 
the Channel, she would 
not have made the at- 
tempt and won the 
fame that is now hers. 
She possessed qualities 
of which winners are 
made—ambition, cour- 
age, and persistence, 
and she did what 
would-be winners must 
do, started with cour- 
age and the conviction 
that she would win and 


Sixth Annual C. T. Contest 
Individual Prize Winners 


First 


Emma M. Shippee, Bryant & Stratton College, 
Providence, Rhode Island, Mrs. G. 8S. Lamoureux, 
Teacher 

(Speed, 123.5 net words) 


Sec ond 


Eleanor Hardy, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, 
Michigan, Miss Lola Maclean, Teacher 
(Speed, 111.3 net words) 


Third 


Mike Teran, Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, 
Arizona, Mrs. G. J. Mathews, Teacher 
(Speed, 109.3 net words) 


School Prize Winners 
Silwer Cup 


Alvernia High School, Chicago, Illinois, Sister M 
Amadea, Teacher 
(29 Entrants, average speed, 85.0 net words) 


Second- Prize Banner 


St. Francis Commercial School, Milwaukee, Wis 
consin, Sister M. Wilberta, Teacher 
(32 Entrants, average speed, $1.6 net words) 


Third-Prixe Banner 


High School, Ridley Park, Delaware County, 
Pennsylvania, Miss J. N. Dever, Teacher 
(15 Entrants, average speed, 77.9 net words) 


Fourth-Prize Banner 


Norfolk High School, Norfolk, Nebraska, Miss Jean 
Zook, Teacher 
(18 Entrants, average speed, 75.2 net words) 


Fifth-Prize Banner 


Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Michigan, Miss 
Lola Maclean, Teacher 
(55 Entrants, average speed, 72.5 net words) 


Special-Prize Schools 


Beaumont High School, Beaumont, Texas, Miss Nellic 
V. Smith, Teacher 

Brown's Business College, Jacksonville, Illinois, Mrs 
R. W. Gillham, Teacher 

Bryant & Stratton College, Providence, Rhode Island, 
Mrs. Grace 8. Lamoureux, Teacher 

Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Illinois, 
Miss Rutheda A. Hunt, Teacher 

Katharine Gibbs School, New York, New York, Miss 
L. Mae Eisenhart, Teacher 

Marseilles High School, Marseilles, Illinois, Miss Alta 
Butz, Teacher 

Our Lady of Good Counsel School, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Sister M. Laurentina, Teacher 

Phoenix Union High School, Phocnix, Arizona, Mrs 
Gertrude J. Mathews, Teacher 

Stephens Junior College, Columbia, Missouri, Mr. H 
W. Joyner, Teacher 

Washington High School, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


kept going. To starta 
thing is admirable, to 
finish it is divine. We 
are justly proud of the 
achievement of our 
1925 typewriting class- 
es. They distinguished 
themselves beyond our 
fondest hopes and ex- 
pectations. They set 
a goal worthy of our 
best efforts, and we 
salute them. 

In the announce- 
ment of .this Contest, 
we told you that 
organization — team- 
work—would win. A 
splendid demonstration 
of team-work was 
made in the work of 
the winning schools 
this year. 

The silver trophy 
was nobly won by 
Alvernia High School, 
Chicago, Illinois. The 
teacher, Sister M. 
Amadea, has distin- 
guished herself and 
her students in other 
typewriting contests. 
Under the revised rules 
governing the contest 
this year, many fine 
C. T. records were 
made by her group. 
Sister Amadea entered 
29 students, all quali- 
fying for the C. T. 
certificate, with an 
average net speed of 
85 words a minute. 
Twelve students wrote 
90 or more net words 
a minute, Justine 
Schaefer making the 
best record—99.6 net. 
The achievement of 
teacher and pupils in 
this school is worthy 
of the distinction of 
winning the beautiful 
C. T. cup, and they 
have set a pace de- 
serving of the best ef- 
forts of any typewrit- 
ing team equally am- 
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bitious to win the honor next year. As soon 
as the cup has been suitably engraved, it will 
be shipped to Chicago to be held by Alvernia 
High School for one year, or until competed 


tor next year. 


Second Prize to Milwaukee 

A close second in the Contest and winner of 
the second-prize banner is St. Francis Com- 
mercial School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. For 
a long time it looked as if Sister Wilberta 
and her team of 32 students would carry home 
the cup. Sister Wilberta has won first place 
in previous contests with commendable records, 
but she broke one this year when all 32 stu 
dents qualified for Honorable Mention as well 
as the C. T. Certificate, their net speed averag- 
ing 81.6 words a minute. That is a splendid 
accomplishment. To be able to train a class 
of ten or more students to write 70 words a 
minute is highly commendable, but to train 
32 students to write 80 words a minute had 
not been accomplished up to this time. The 
honor of making the highest individual record 
in the class goes to Leonore Meltz, who wrote 
97 net words a minute. 


Pennsylvania Captures Third Place 


We are happy to welcome two new schools 
in the prize-winning group this year, one of 
Park High School of Ridley 
Park, Delaware County, Pennsylvania, the 
winner of third place. Miss Jeanne Dever’s 
15 students made a very good showing. All 
qualified for the certificate (the average net 
speed was 77.9 words a minute) and all but 
one qualified for Honorable Mention. The 
best speed in the group was made by Lily 
Hewlings, writing 96.6 net words a minute. 
It gives us great pleasure to be able to recog- 
nize such able work by presenting Ridley Park 
High School with the third-prize banner. 


them, Ridley 


Norfolk and Detroit Win Banners 


Another school doing fine work in type- 
writing is the Norfolk High School, Norfolk, 
Nebraska. Under the instruction of Miss Jean 
Zook, a class of 18 students qualified for 
membership certificates with the average net 
speed of 75.2 words a minute. This rating 
gives the school fourth-prize banner in the 
Contest. 

This school also has the distinction of train- 
ing one of the highest individual speed writers, 
Leola Uecker, who made a net record of 
105.7 words a minute. Norfolk High is among 
the new schools entered, and we congratulate 
teacher and pupils upon their victory 

Fifth place was taken by Detroit Commer 
cial College, 55 students qualifying with the 


average net speed of 72.5 words a minute. 
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That is a fine record to be made by such a 
large group and does credit to the excellent 
instruction of the teacher, Miss Lola Maclean 
credit the training 
individual 


This school also has to it 
of the 
Contest. 

Detroit Commercial College has distin 
guished itself many times in the Gregg Write 
contests, but this is the best speed record it has 
made in the C. T. It is a praiseworthy feat 
to train a large class of commercial school 
students to the degree of efficiency attained, 
and we congratulate Miss Maclean upon it. 

We are justly proud of the splendid showing 
made by the cup and banner winners in this 
Contest. May we carry on the good work in 
typewriting as nobly and creditably as they 
have done! 


second prize-winner in the 


} ip I Dp , 
Individual Records Remarkable 


No less promising are the records made in 
the individual section of the Contest. Miss 
Emma M. Shippee, student in the Bryant and 
Stratton College of Providence, Rhode Island, 
won first place, with the speed of 123.5 net 
words a minute. “It was hard work that 
enabled Miss Shippee to make this fine record,” 
writes her teacher, Mrs. G. S. Lamoureux. It 
was a remarkable performance and we con 
gratulate both Miss Shippee and Mrs. Lamour- 
eux upon it. 

The second individual prize was won by 
Miss Eleanor Hardy, student in the Detroit 
Commercial College, Detroit, Michigan, with 
a net speed of 111.3 words a minute. Mr. 
Maclean, president of the school, wrote that 
Miss Hardy worked one whole month without 
increasing her speed record, but, during the 
month following, she was able to increase it 
several words—to the fine speed she has at 
tained. 

Third prize was won by Mr. Mike Teran, 
student in the Phoenix Union High School, 
Phoenix, Arizona, who wrote for ten consecu- 
tive minutes at the rate of 109.3 net words a 
Who dares to say that boys cannot 
typewrite as fast as girls! The typewriting 
teaching ability of Mrs. G. J. Mathews has 
placed her among the foremost typewriting 
teachers in the country, and Mr. Teran is 
fortunate to have had so fine an instructor. 
Mrs. Mathews does very creditable work in 
each year. Congratulations, 


minute 


these contests 


both ! 
Change Makes Speeds Higher 


We realize that the seemingly astonishing 
increase in speed in the typewriting classes 
this year is due primarily to the change in 
the number of strokes required for a word. 
Last year six strokes were required instead 
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of five. Five strokes now seems to be the 
standard adopted throughout the commercial 
world as more nearly approaching fair average 
matter. 


Many Average Over 70 Words Net 


No less interesting and commendable is the 
work done by the schools winning Honorable 
Mention this year. The average net speed 
records attained by many schools ran very 
close to that of the prize winners, and in 
recognition of the fine work done, we are 
awarding to the teachers of the ten next high- 
est teams a special prize book, “The Psychology 
of Skill.” We confidently expect to see some 
one or more of these schools winning even 
higher honors next year. No attempt has been 
made to list the schools in order of merit. 
They are arranged alphabetically, for con- 
venience. 


Honorable Mention Schools 


Albuquerque High School, Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
Miss Sara Goddard, Teacher 

Arkansas City High School, Arkansas City, Kansas, 
Miss Adele Hill, Teacher 

Baraboo High School, Baraboo, Wisconsin, Miss Ruth 
Friedman, Teacher 

Bonners Ferry High School, Bonners Ferry, Idaho, Miss 
Frances Wilhelm, Teacher 

Burlington High School, Burlington, 
Ruth Henderson, Teacher 

Carbon County High School, Red Lodge, Montana, Miss 
Margaret Rogers, Teacher 

Central High School, San Juan, Porto Rico, Mr. A. 
M. Apoute, Teacher 

Cony High School, Augusta, Maine, Mrs. M. C. Varney, 
Teacher 

Garbutt Business College, Medicine Hat, Alberta, Miss 
Ethel West, Teacher 

Glenville High School, Cleveland, Ohio, Mrs. W. M 
Brownfield, Teacher 

High School, Biwabik, 
Hanson, Teacher 

High School, St. Anthony, Idaho, Miss Annie Cooper, 
Teacher 

Madison College, Madison, 
Loshek, Teacher 

Ogden Senior High School, Ogden, Utah, Miss Edith 
B. Kohler and Miss Ethel W. Franke, Teachers 

Peshtigo High School, Peshtigo, Wisconsin, Miss Lora 
Greene, Teacher 

Reitz High School, Evansville, 
Ahblering, Teacher 

Riverside-Brookfield High School, Riverside, 
Miss E. W. Richards, Teacher 

Rochester High School, Rochester, 
Anna M. Curry, Teacher 

St. Albert School, Albertville, 
Eugenia, Teacher 

St. Mary School, Seranton, 
Dionysia, Teacher 

St. Mary's Springs Academy, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, 
Sister M. Roberta, Teacher 

St. Philomena School, Chicago, 
Clemens, Teacher 

St. Vincent Academy, Helena, Montana, Sister Frances 
Antonia, Teacher 

Shenandoah High School, Shenandoah, Iowa, Mrs. N. 
B. Curtis, Teacher 

South Milwaukee High School, South Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, Mrs. Myra G. Fielding, Teacher 

Staunton Community High School, Staunton, Illinois, 
Miss Anna A. Blaver, Teacher 

Takoma Night School, Takoma Park, Washington, D. C., 
Mr. B. P. Foote, Teacher 

Thompson School, York, Pennsylvania, 
Morgart, Teacher 

Wausau Business Institute, Wausau, Wisconsin, Miss 
Gertrude Torgerson, Teacher 

West New York High School, West New York, New 
Jersey, Miss Esther Hanna, Teacher 


Vermont, Miss 


Minnesota, Miss Amanda J 


Wisconsin, Miss Estelle 


Indiana, Miss Inez 
Illinois, 
Minnesota, Miss 
Minnesota, Sister M 
Pennsylvania, Sister 


Iilinols, Sister M. 


Mrs. F. H. 
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Besides the ten special prize schools, there 
are 30 schools and 275 individuals that won 
Honorable Mention, the largest number to win 
this recognition in the C. T. Contests. 

It requires great courage, perseverance, and 
skill to keep going until the close of the 
Contest in order to establish such excellent 
records, but it is this kind of effort only that 
wins laurels, and brings success and fame. 


What Will You Do This Year? 


We have seen what good work actually can 
be done where a spirit of enthusiasm and com- 
petition prevails in the classes. Are we going 
to carry on this year? As Edgar Guest so 
vividly impresses upon us, 

There are thousands to tell you it cannot be done, 

There are thousands to prophesy failure; 

There are thousands to point out to you one by one 

The dangers that wait to assail you. 
But just buckle in with a bit of a grin, 

Just take off your coat and go to it; 
Just start to sing as you tackle the thing 

That “cannot be done,” and you'll do it. 


That is a particularly good thought for all 
of you whose ambition this year is to win 
the C. T. cup in the Contest to be announced 
in the November Gregg Writer. 


Agha Fie oy 


+ tated. de ait’ audit edhe 


Gold Coast Writer Wins 
T. T. Certificates 


VERY interesting set of transcription 

tests for Frank Joseph Tham of Winne- 
bah was received this month from Charles 
A. McCarthy, of the Gregg Shorthand Writers’ 
Association of West Africa. The committee 
supervising the dictation was composed of 
Paramount Chief Nana Ayirebi Acquah 3rd, 
King’s Palace, and Mr. Benjamin Kobina 
Bondsi, teacher in the Wesleyan Mission 
School of Winnebah, Gold Coast Colony, West 
Africa. Mr. Tham is to be congratulated 
upon his success in qualifying for the certifi- 
cates issued at 60, 80, and 100 words a minute. 
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Club Prizes 


(Continued from page 8&8) 


Eleanor Wallner, Alvernia High School, Chicago, Illinois 
(87.7 net words, 5 errors) 

Mary Waldron, Alvernia High School, Chicago, Illinois (87.3 
net words, 5 errors) 

Gladys Schukraft, F. J. Reitz High School, Evansville, Indiana 
(87.0 net words, 5 errors) 

Margaret Gallagher, St. Isadore School, Quakertown, Penn- 
sylvania (86.5 fet words, 1 error) 

Frances L. Curtis, State Teachers’ College, Kirksville, Mis 
sourlt (84.5 net words, 3 errors) 

Mary Gillespie, Alvernia High School, Chicago, Illinois (84.2 
net words, 5 errors) 

Helen Greinzweig, Ridley Park High School, Ridley 
Pennsylvania (83.0 net words, 5 errors) 

Thelma B. Tombleson, Ridley Park High School, Ridley Park, 
Pennsylvania (83.0 net words, 5 errors) 

Alva Louderback, Ridley Park High School, Ridley Park, 
Pennsylvania (82.3 net words, 3 errors) 

Antoinette Bittman, St. Frances Commercial School, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin (82.3 net words, 4 errors) 

Ethel Boysey, Garbutt Business College, Medicine Hat, 
Alberta, Canada, (81.9 net words, 3 errors) 

Kelth Daugherty, Phoenix Union High School, 
Arizona (81.5 net words, 3 errors) 
Dolores Becker, St. Frances Commercial School, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin (81.1 net words, 4 errors) 
Louise Donlin, Bryant and Stratton College, 
Rhode Island (81.0 net words, 1 error) 
D. Lefferts, Ridley Park High School, Ridley Park, Penn- 
sylvania (80.8 net words, 2 errors) 

Florence Kock, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Michigan, 
(80.5 net words, 1 error) 

Chester H. Rector, Martinsburg High School, Martinsburg, 
West Virginia (80.4 net words, 1 error) 

Sarah Forster, St. Mary's School, Scranton, Pennsylvania 
(79.9 net words, 5 errors) 

Marela Rubenstein, Moser College, Chicago, ITlinols 
net words, 3 errors) 

Orville E. Pugsley, State Teachers’ College, Maryville, Mis- 
sourl (79.7 met words, 3 errors) 

Ruth Davies, North Side High School, Fort Worth, Texas 
(79.6 net words, 2 errors) 

Verna Kulp, Ridley Park High School, Ridley Park, Penn- 
sylvania (79.5 net words, 4 errors) 

Marqueen Taylor, Ridley Park High School, Ridley Park, 
Pennsylvania (79.5 net words, 4 errors) 

J. W. Bingham, Heald’s Business College, Sacramento, Cali 
fornia (79.3 met words, 2 errors) 

J. H. Bernhard, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania (79.3 net words, 
4 errors) 

Glenna Leonhard, Brown's Business College, 
Iilinols (79.2 net words, 3 errors) 

Mary Louise Short, F. J. Reitz High School, 
Indiana (79.2 net words, 4 errors) 

Helen Neidwiedzki, Ridley Park High School, Ridley Park, 
Pennsylvania (79.1 net words, 8 errors) 

Ina Millar, Washington High School, Sioux 
Dakota (78.5 net words, 5 errors) 

Marietta Dews, High School, Arkansas City, Kansas 
net words, 4 errors) 

Amelia Connally, Ridley Park High School, 
Pennsylvania (77.8 net words, 4 errors) 

Gilad Mellor, Ridley Park High School, Ridley Park, Penn- 
sylvania (77.4 net words, 2 errors) 


Park, 


Phoenix, 


Providence, 


(79.8 


Jacksonville, 

Evansville, 
Falls, South 
(78.1 


Ridley Park, 


Alice Berggren, Moser College, Chicago, Illinois (77.4 net 
words, 5 errors) 

Fay Cobb, Katherine Gibbs School, New York, New York 
(77.3 net words. 1 error) 

Rebecea Stungo, Detroit Commercial 
Michigan, (77.2 net words, 3 errors) 

Margaret Eckles, Norfolk High School, Norfolk, 
(77.2 net words, 5 errors) 

Mary Gragg, Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, Arizona 
(77.1 met words, no errors) 

Mary Hart, Clarion High School, Clarion, lowa 
words, 2 errors) 
Emolyne Gross, Bryant and Stratton College, 
Rhode Island (76.9 net words, 2 errors) 
Helen Ciesielski, Alvernia High School, Chicago, 
(76.8 net words, 2 errors) 

Agatha Dickrell, St. Frances Commercial Scho |, Milwaukee 
Wisconsin (76.8 net words, 4 errors) 

Elenore Neuzerling, St. Frances Commercial School, Mil 
waukee, Wisconsin (76.8 net words, 4 errors) 

Kathleen Schleimer, Our Lady of Good Counsel School, Cleve 
land, Ohio (76.7 net words, 3 errors) 

Verna Harman, Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, Arizona 
(76.6 net words, 1 error) 

Kathleen Moran, Carolina Commercial College, Spartanburg, 
South Carolina (76.6 net words, 1 error) 

Ira J. Gilbert, Denfeld High School, Duluth, Minnesota (76.2 
net words, 2 errors) 
Mary Livingston, Albuquerque High School, 
New Mexico (76.2 net words, 3 errors) 
Margaret Schaad, Brown's Business College, 
Illinois (76.1 net words, 2 errors) 
Margaret Felden, Our Lady of Good Counsel School, Clevelan: 
Ohio (75.6 net words, 2 errors) 

Ella Coulter, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Michigan 
(75.5 net words, 4 errors) 

Marguerite Wilson, Centerville High School, Centerville, Iowa 
(75.4 net words, 3 errors) 

Doris L. Mather, Katherine Gibbs School, New York, New 
York (75.2 net words, 2 errors) 

Lucille Fox, Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, Arizona 
(75.2 net words, 4 errors) 

Lucille Johns, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Michigan. 
(75.1 net words, 3 errors) 

Lelarose Bloomfield, Brown's Business College, Jacksonville 
Iilinois, (74.9 net words, 2 errors) 

Florence Coyle, Ridley Park High School, Ridley Park, Penn 
sylvania (74.9 net words, 4 errors) 

Lacille McDowell, Luverne High School, Luverne, Minnesota 
(74.8 net words, 3 errors) 

Agnes Heppner, Arkansas City High School, Arkansas City 
Kansas (74.7 met words, 5 errors) 

Vera Gillette, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Michigan 
(74.6 net words, 4 errors) 

Bernice Carson, Brown's Business College, Jacksonville, Illinols 
(74.3 net words, 2 errors) 

Carl Gates, Grand Island Business College, Grand Island, 
Nebraska (74.3 met words, 2 errors) 

Sarah Mindel, Glenville High School, Cleveland, Ohie (74.3 
net words, 2 errors) 

Irmaline Holbach, St. Frances Commercial School, Milwauke« 
Wisconsin (74.3 net words, 3 errors) 

Vera Ruckstuhl, Katherine Gibbs School, New York, New York 
(74.1 net words, 3 errors) 


College, Detroit 


Nebraska 


(77.0 net 
Providence, 


Illinois 


Albuquerque 


Jacksonville 
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Mary Blaszezk, Milwaukee Vocational School, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin (74.1 net words, 3 errors) 

Alice E. Gould, People’s Academy, Morrisville, Vermont (74.0 
net words, 2 errors) 

Kathryn Hoyt, Katherine Gibbs School, New York, New York 
(74.0 net words, 3 errors) 

Bobbie Jackson, High School, Arkansas City, 
net words, 4 errors) 

teulah Lindgren, Newton High School, Newton, Kansas (73 
net words, 1 error 

Gladys Smith, Bryant 
Stration College, 
dence, Rhode 
(73.8 net words, 
errors) 

Marguerite Klein, Immaculate 

Cenception Academy, 

Davenport, Ohio (73.8 

net words, 5 errors) 

Parkos, Grand Island 

Business College, Grand 

Island, Nebraska (173.7 

net words, 5 errors) 

Porter Chartrand, Clarksburg. 
West Virginia (73.6 
net words, 1 error) 

Catherine Kaulback, Alvernia 
High School, Chicago. 
Illinois (73.6 net words, 
3 errors) 

Dorothy Roth, Moser College, 
Chicago, Illinois (173.6 
net words, 5 errors) 

Elizabeth Doench, F. J 

Reitz High School, Ey 

ansville, Indiana (73.5 

net words, 3 errors) 

Barnard, Norfolk Hig! 

School, Norfolk, Nebraska 

(73.5 net words, 4 errors) 

Luella M. Gary, People’s A 
cademy, Morrisville, Ver- 
mont (73.5 net words, 5 
errors) 

Corlyn Deatherage, St. An 
theny High School, St 
Anthony, Idaho (173.4 
net words, 2 errors) 

Madeline Boyce, Detroit Com 
mercial College, Detroit 
Michigan, (73.2 net 
words, 2 errors) 

Gertrude Sullivan, Bryant and 
Stratton College, Previ 
dence, Rhode Island (73.1 
net words, no errors) 

Lucile B Graves, California 
College of Commerce, 
Long Beach, California 
(73.1 net words, 1 error) 

Beatrice Teran, Phoenix Un 

lon High School, Phoe- 

nix, Arizona (73.1 net 
words, 5 errors) 
Volz, High 

Roch ester, 

(73.0 net 

errors) 

Catherine Clark, Ridley Park High School, 
Pennsylvania (73.0 net words, 4 errors) 

Derethy Sheldon, Alvernia High School, Chicago, 
(73.0 net words, 5 errors) 

Gladys Wolanen, Central High School, 
(72.9 net words, 2 errors) 

Helen Sikora, Alvernia High School, Chicago, Illinois 
net words, 4 errors) 

Yvonne Pinault, Bryant and Stratton College, Providence, 
Rhode Island (72.9 net words, 4 errors) 

Anna E. Fischer, Des Plaines, Illinois (72.8 net words, 
3 errors) 

Marjorie Hillis, Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, Arizona 
(72.8 net words, 4 errors) 

isa Waeber, Katherine Gibbs School, New York, New York 
(72.8 net words, 4 errors) 

Esther Nelson, Webb-Robinson Business College, Little Rock, 
Arkansas (72.7 net words, 1 error) 

Lurena Brillhart, State Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri, 
(72.7 net words, 1 error) 
Margaret Mediand, Moser College, 

net words, 2 errors) 

Stella Garzel, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Michigan 
(72.7 net words, 2 errors) 

Gertrude DuVall, State Teachers’ College, Kirksville, Missouri 
(72.7 met words, 2 errors) 


Kansas (74.6 

8 
and 

Provi- 

Island 

3 


Anna 


Vera 


vy —e7 a, 


Ella School, 


Minnesota 
words, 3 
Ridley Park, 
Illinois 
Duluth, Minnesota 


(72.9 


Chicago, Mlinols (72.7 
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Edwin Anderson, Washington High School, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota (72.7 net words, 4 errors) 

Verna Best, Centerville High School, Centerville, 
net words, 4 errors 
Carrie Adler, Glenville High 
net words, errors) 
Catherine R. Murphy, St. Paul's School, Wilmington, Delaware 

(72.4 net words, 4 errors) 

Magdalen Geisel, St. Frances Commercial School, 
Wisconsin (T2 words, 1 error 

Margaret 
Frances 
School, Milwaukee, 
consin (72.3 net 
4 errors) 

Ruth Topliff, Bryant and 
Stratton College, Provi 
dence, Rhode Island(T2.1 
net words, 1 error) 

Sallie Welty Detroit Com 
mercial College, Detroit 
Michigan (72.1 net 
words, 2 errors) 

Helen Talik, Alvernia High 
School, Chicago, Illinois 
(72.1 net words, 3 err 
ors) 

Kenneth Parker, St. Anthony 
High School, St. Anthony, 

- Idaho (72.0 net words, 
1 error) 

Justine Benson, Moser College, 
Chicago, Illinois (72.0 

> net words,1 error 

< Olive Lute, Woodbury Business 

College, Los Angeles 
California (72.0 net 
= words, 2 errors 
Gertrude Desrosiers, Notre 
Dame School Central 
Falls, Rhode Island (72.0 
net words, 3 errors) 
Halsey Meyer, High School 
Summit, New Jersey 
(71.9 words, no 
errors) 

Van Dyck, Katherine 

Gibbs School, New York 

New York (71.9 net 
words, 2 errors) 

Maul Hig? 
Hamakuapoko 
Hawaii 

words, 

Aragon 
High 
querque, 
(7.8 
errors) 

Mabel Smith, 

Business College, Grand 
Island, Nebraska (71.' 
net words, 3 errors) 

Londal, Detroit Com 
mercial College, Detroit 
Michigan, (71.6 net 
words, 4 errors) 
illeg Detroit, Michigan 


Iowa (72.6 


School, Cleveland, Ohio (72.5 


) 


Milwaukee, 
} net 
Hildebrand, St 
Commercial 

Wis 
words 


cr 


net 


"one lop 


Toyama, 
School, 
Maul, 
ret 

Ire me 


1.8 
errors 
Albuquerdau 
School, Alt 
New Mex 
net words 


~~ BY 


o Grand Island 


9 


Olvi 


Mann, Detroit Commercial ( 

(71.6 met words, 4 errors) 

Mabel Dalton, Ridley Park High School 
sylvania (71.6 net words, 5 errors 

Mary Ray Morrow, California College 
Beach, California (71.5 net words 

Rebecea Tee, Albuquerque High School, 

Merico (71.5 net words, 5 errors 

Graff, Phoenix Union High School 

(71.4 met words, 1 error 

Julietta Herchenroder, Riverside-Brookfield High 
Brookfield, Illinois (71.4 net words, 3 errors) 

Louise Cuder, Community High S-*ool, Carlinville, 
(71.4 net words, 4 errors) 

Josephine Brunner, St. Frances Commercial School, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin (71.4 net words, 4 errors) 

Agnes R. Welch, St. Paul's School, Wilmington, 
(71.4 met words, 5 errors 

Russell Moberly, Washington High School, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota (71.4 net words, 5 errs 

Elvira Muschier, F. J. Reitz High School, Evansville, Indiana 
(71.3 net words, 1 error) 

Helen Sommers, Glenville High School 
net words, 2 errors) 

Arthur Durocher Detroit 

Michigan, (7! net words, 5 
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Alice 
Ridley Park, Penn 


of Commerce, Long 
errors) 
Albuquerque, New 


Phoenix, Arizona 


Mary 
School 


Illinots 


Delaware 


Cleveland, Ohio (71.3 


Commercial College, Detroit, 


errors) 
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The Captains 


(Continued from page 72) 
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Import and Export Terms 


oF 


accommodation bill 7 C_ 


accommodation parties 7 @ 


act of God 
a“ 


abandonment 


acceptance for honor 


act of honor 
advice note 
after sight 
as per advice 
at sight 
average 2 
average adjuster 
average bond 
average general 
average particular 
bank bill 
barratry 
bill book 
bill of entry 


bill of sight 


F 
Gut 
a ‘ 
G 
bills of lading . 


Board of Trade ‘. 
bonded warehouse (2 


3 


TC- 
é 


bill of sufferance 


bills of exchange 


broken stowage 


Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


buyer 
cargo 


cartage 


ey, 


certificate of damage 
certificate of origin 
Chamber of Commerce t 
circular letter of credit “ ~~ 


“clean” bill of lading et ee 


clearance inwards — +“ 


clearance outwards Age 
—“_& 


o 


clientele 
coast houses 
Cc. O. D. 


* drawback 


commissioner 


\ 
f 
~ 


conditional 


\ 


PY? 


~ 


confidential 
consignee 


consignment 


\ 


consignor 


consulage 


» 
SN 


conversion 


% 
~ 


craft loss 


\ 
/ 


cranage 


> 
“\ 


Crown Agents 
customary dispatch 
customs declaration Yy 2p 
dead freight 
demand 
demurrage 
deviation clause 
discounting bill 
dispatch 


diversion 


aan 


: 


document bills 


\ 


double insurance 


ar 
R 


dunnage 


\ 


dutiable 


& 


export 


exporter 


i 


ex-ship 
force majeure 


foreign bill 


Oe 


forwarding agents 


Dy 


free harbor 


freight forward 


> 


freight note 


import * 


nn Se 


importer 
in bond 


indent 


\ 


inspection 


~\ 


insurable interest 
intermediary 
jobber 

keelage 

leakage 

letter of indemnity 
letter of indication 
lien for freight 
lighterage 

lighters 

manifest 

mixed shipment 
pilfering 
porterage 

power of attorney 
principal bill 
provisional note 
quayage 

rebate 

restrictive indorsement 
sailing lists 

scow 

scowage 

ship’s clearance 
ship’s manifest 
sling 

stamp duty 
steamer 

steamship 
stowage 

subject to insurance 
time charter 
transshipment 
unconfirmed 
underwriter 

unit of value 
valued policy 
wharfage 
wharfinger’s receipt 


wholesale 
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“The SHORTHAND REPORTER, 


Conducted for the benefit of those already reporting 
and writers ambitious to enter the field 


Se —— 





A Word to Ambitious Beginners 


URING this season several thousand 
1) students will commence the study of 
2 shorthand. Undoubtedly most of them 
are looking upon the subject as a means by 
which they hope to find their way to important 
and lucrative positions in the commercial 
world. Some few (we trust very few) have 
begun it with no definite object in view except 
the desire to pry a living loose from the 
world. But, undoubtedly, some there are who 
will carry it to its logical conclusion as an in- 
strument of itself and find their way into 
the field of shorthand reporting. 

That there are a great many of these latter, 
ambitious writers who recognize the fine pos- 
sibilities in this field, we are convinced by the 
many letters which reach the editorial desk 
of the Gregg Writer. Without exception, 
these writers are searching for information 
as to the best means of attaining the necessary 
qualifications for reporting. It is to these 
that the editor of this department would ad- 
dress himself during these first months of the 
school year. 


Speed the First Essential 


Speed, of course, is not by any means the 
whole part of reporting ability. There is 
much else to be learned in the way of pro- 
cedure and the acquiring of an educational 
background before one may be called a good 
reporter. But, certainly, speed is the first 
essential to any degree of reporting ability. 
Experience is an important item to be con- 
sidered also, but is necessarily a subsequent 
acquirement that, important as it is, must be 
relegated to the background at first. The 
young writer must start at some time minus 
experience, and as speed is the only possible 
substitute for experience, he should look to 
that first of all. 


A Systematic Speed Course 
In the December number of the Gregg 


Writer there appeared “A Systematic Speed 
Course,” in which a suggestive program was 


offered for just such writers as we are address- 
ing. A program is important: first of all, 
the giving of a definite period each day to the 
thorough study of the system, the acquiring of 
a vocabulary, and practice on the kind of mat- 
ter with which the reporter must be familiar. 
A few copies of this article are still available, 
and to those really serious in their ambition 
to reach reporting speed, these copies will be 
sent on application as long as they last. 


Book s Needed 


Another item important to the aspiring 
shorthand writer is the library from which 
to work. Every writer, of course, has his 
Manual and the supplementary books such as 
the Dictionary and Phrase Book; but for the 
budding reporter these should be supplemented 
by other texts specifically adapted to report- 
ing. The following books are recommended 
as essential for the ambitious writer: 


Gregg Reporting Shortcuts 


This contains practically all the shortcuts 
and expedients in use today among Gregg re- 
porters. A proper study of them alone will 
add much to the speed of any writer. 


The Stenographic Expert 


This is a treatise on reporting by Mr. 
Willard B. Bottome, one of the leading re- 
porters of the country, a former speed cham- 
pion and president of the National Shorthand 
Reporters’ Association. In it will be found 
much of value in the acquiring of speed, but 
it is particularly useful to the young writer 
for the complete manner in which it treats 
of the other requisites that must go along with 
speed. It is a condensed course in reporting. 


Championship Tests 


This book should be used as material upon 
which to practice and to enlarge your vocabu- 
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lary of court terms. It is ideal dictation for the 
ambitious reporter. 

Other books might be had chiefly for dic 
tation material, but these that we have named 
will suffice until the writer is able to handle 
ordinary material at a fair speed. Then, his 
study should be broadened to include a wide 
range of matter both in reading and writing. 

But assuming that the writer has a good 
educational background, work upon these 
books, adapted to a program such as suggested, 
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and the acquiring of a fair speed should put 
any writer in a position to embark upon a re- 
porting career. 

It is the purpose of this department to aid 
to this end, and its pages are open to our read 
ers for suggestion and help. If you are one 
of those who wish to take advantage of th 
many opportunities open to the fast writer and 
are willing to give the time necessary to it, 
write us your problems and see if we can not 
help! 


¢ 


Official Court Reporters Appointed 


! 





HE recent ap- 
pointment of 
Miss Pearl 


Hough to the posi- 
tion of official re 
porter to the United 
States Grand Jury, 
New York City, 
brings to mind the 
fact that more and 
more of the short- 
hand reporting of 
this country is being 
done by our readers. 

Miss Hough hails 
from New England 
—a graduate of the 
Dover Business Col- 








* plan which she had 
outlined for herseli 
Now she holds the 
position of official 
reporter for the 
Federal Grand Jury 


§ y-~ young lady 
4. who.secured an 
appointment as re 
porter with Miss 
Hough is Miss Anna 
Pollman, who ac 
quired her knowledg« 
of shorthand at the 
Miller Business 
School, New York 
Miss Pollman tells 
us that she after 








lege, Dover, New 
Hampshire. Last year 
she entered the New 
York City Municipal court reporting ex 
amination, qualifying on the three tests 
given, which ranged in speeds up to 200 
words a minute. Before appointments were 
made from the qualifying list, however, there 
was another examination scheduled for official 
reporters for the Federal Courts. Miss Hough 
entered the competition against forty-five 
others and with another writer of our light- 
line system came out with flying colors. As 
this was for immediate appointment, Miss 
Hough accepted and is now definitely es- 
tablished in the official reporting field. 
After graduating from business college, Miss 
Hough took a regular stenographic position. 
Her ambition later took her to Boston, where 
she continued her stenographic work and en- 
tered an evening shorthand speed class. The 
next move was to New York City, where she 
was employed as Mr. SoRelle’s secretary. 
Evenings found Miss Hough devoting her time 
to shorthand practice and when the opportunity 
arrived, as we have reported, she followed the 


Pea 7 / Hough 


wards attended short 
hand speed classes 
organized by the College of the City oi 
New York, took a course in court report 
ing under Mr. Willard B. Bottome, and at- 
tended a speed dictation club organized in the 
downtown section of New York City. This 
gave her a sound training for the position 
which she now holds. 

Miss Pollman also tells us that in the Re 
porting Stenographer Examination her name 
was first on the list of those who qualified 
When asked as to what started her thoughts 
towards the shorthand reporting profession 
she replied that the constant mention in one 
of the school’s booklets of the possibilities 
along this line fired her imagination suffi- 
ciently to make her work steadily toward the 
goal she has now achieved. 

The chances for the shorthand reporter in 
New York City are excellent although the of- 
ficial appointments are rather slow. The old 
song, “Old Soldiers Never Die,” seems ap 
plicable to the reporting profession. A steno- 
graphic reporting appointment is generally 


An Na Pollma q 
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od for life. There is, however, much re- 
porting to free lance. It is among 
these free-lance reporters that the young Gregg 
It is also true that 
there are many writers of this system who hold 


be done 
element is numbered high 


ficial appointments in the city courts, magis 
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trates courts, etc., ol 
For those who are looking toward a lucra- 


employment requiring 


the metropolitan area 


tive a high degree of 


and who do not object to hard work, we 
can do no better than suggest that they emulate 


Miss Hough and her contemporaries 


to Bobby and reddy 


th Sept on 


rass: sucl sure 


utiine of B } V 
ull-ship, railroad, Bob, 
ntry, can, rush, cheek, conclu 
size, (inside) told, 


systems 


mk: move, am-n . cams, small, mean, 
then-than, 


work, 


mere; mon 
u, cach, in-not, to-too-two, >t , me, 


1; cure, first, 
light. 


ra 


Freddy (beginnt» anything, 


ing, cook, giggle, learn, ny, though, 
ok, trench, be-bu 
full-fully, view 
t, teach sca, 
shores, frie question 


, 


heers, early, g , ul . ght, easy, 


, Gregg 


H 7 iter 


A 


wrct 
cause-hbecause, 
ntages, Larry 
ry, keg, 


ter, rig, size 


have . 


Plani do, en nail, emoranda, 
re mory 
May, new 
am-more, 
memoran 
Homer, 


now, im 


mediate ly, min l, miss men 


mass, marke vement, 


nstant, his d rmination, smear 


nt. seam-seen t : na as, 


order. 
every-one 
Australia 


Club Prizes 


ontinued 


Fr. 8 rdak. St 


Pennsy! 
Z net w 
Yandersitz, St. Mary 
sylvania 71.2 net word 
Poser, Detroit 
(71.1 net words, 2 errors 
Engel, fF J. Reitz High § 
(71.1 net words error 
elma Sokolow, Milwaukee Vocati 
Wisconsin 71.1 met words, 4 ! 
Violet Pierce, High School linton, Indiana (T1.1 
net words, 5 errors) 
rhyllis Adams Garbutt Business College, Medicine 
Alberta, Canada (71.0 net words, 5 errors 
Lillian Kozek, Our Lady of Good Counsel Sel 
Ohio (76.9 net words errors 
Anna A. Clark, High School, I ets 
words, 5 error 
Gladys Bass, Albuquerque High Scho 
Mexico (70.8 net word » errors 
Derilla Brule, Notre Dame School, Central } 
(70.8 net 
Irene Carey, Detroit Commercial ( 
(76.8 net word 
tobertine Barry Brown's Business College, 
Illinois (70.7 net words, 
Gladys Armstrong, Beaumont High 
(70.7 net words, 5 errors) 
Catherine Offutt, F. J. Reitz High School, Evansville, 
(70.6 net words, 4 errors) 


vania 
iry ¢ 


Commer 


Edna Indiana 


M ilwauke 


words errors) 


liege, Detroit, Michigan, 
errors 

Jacksonvill 
errors 

Texas 


School 


Beaumont, 


Indiana 


” f 
St. Frances ( vere! Milwaukes 
net words 4 errors 
High School, Bellevil 
net words 1 error 
Staunton Community Hig 
nols (70.6 net words, 1 error 
le Hile, Muskegon High School 
Michigan (70.5 net words, 2 errors 
Poket, South Sen } High 
Francisco, California (70.5 net words 
Henderson, Horace Mann School, 
70.5 net words, 4 errors) 
ita Jonnum, Williston Hig? School 
Dakota (70.4 net words, 1 rror 
Lawler, High Scho Arh y . 
I error 
ger, Kathe 
net word 
Pfeiffer 
net Ww 
Kat 
‘9.3 net wor 
Froelic! Washingtor igh School 
Dakota 70.2 net wor 
Merea Wiiliams, State Tea 


le Township 
School, Stauntor 


Muskegon Height 


School 
errors 
Biwabik, Minnesota 


rancisco South Sar 


Williston, Nort! 


(70.4 


Hatti Sioux Falls 
2 errors 

vrs College, Maryville, Mis 
6.2 net words, 4 rs 
Ruth Wilhite, Emmetshburg Hig 

76.0 net words © errors 
Virginia Hocgstr 

New York 


School, Emmetsburg, lowa 


Katherine Gibbe School, New York, 


(70.0 net words, 3 errors) 
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_AHORI STORIES 
in SHORTHAND ~~ 
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